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Jeditorial, 


Miss JEANETTE OLMSTEAD was 
ordained to the (orthodox) Congrega- 
tional ministry last month in Gusta- 
vus, O. Miss Olmstead was not new 
to the pulpit as a preacher, but was 
well known throughout that com- 
munity. <A large congregation gath- 
ered from the outlying farms and 
hamlets. If we mistake not, this 
ordination is a progressive innovation 
in Ohio Congregationalism. Women 
occasionally speak from the pulpits 
of the fellowship, but hitherto we 
have heard of no actual ordination of 
a woman tothe ministry. Not long 
ago the subject was discussed among 
the Congregational ministers of Cleve- 
land and vicinity, with a majority 
opposed to the full admission of 
women to the work of the ministry. 


A REPORT in the Boston Transcript 
of ‘‘The Earnest, Workers’ Book- 
Club,’’ is very interesting. Through 
this agency the current magazines 
are sent through the mail, free of 
charge, to members paying fifty cents 
a year, and returned at the end of a 
week’s possession. In this way the 
Same magazine goes from the lonely 
home-makers in North Carolina, who, 
’ Since our marriage, have been work- 
ing hard to pay off the mortgage,’’ to 


the young man inthe Maine lumber 
camp, and from there, somewhat tat- 
tered and worn, to the young girl 
who has taken a claim on a Nebraska 
prairie, and so on around. How 
many attics are lumbered with strand- 
ed magazines which ought to be go- 
ing the rounds. If any ofour readers, 
under any of the above circumstances, 
are willing to pay the transportation 
on back numbers, we would like to 
try to act as middleman between the 
aforementioned attic and the reader. 


We would like to hear from both 
classes. 
Mr. SAVAGE, on October 28, 


preached on the ‘‘ Sunday Opening of 
the World’s Fair.’’ Like everything 
he does, it is a clear summary of the 
rational argument, and a fearless en- 
forcement of conclusions drawn there- 
from. If his society desires to do 
missionary work in this direction let 
a copy of this sermon be sent to every 
member of the new congress, to the 
directors and the commissioners of 
the Exposition, both men and women. 
We wish they might send several 
thousand copies to Chicago for mis- 
sionary uses among the clergy and 
others who are standing tremblingly 
before a great opportunity, afraid of a 
beautiful thing, dreading a divine 
benediction. 


THE fourth annual report of the 
Bureau of Justice in Chicago is: before 
us and is good reading. Itis the gos- 
pel applied. Some four thousand 
matters have been attended to; over 
eighteen thousand dollars in wages 
have been collected. Very many of 
these cases have been settled without 
going intocourt. This is essentially 
the male side of the work of which 
the Protective Agency represents the 
woman’s side. We have never seen 
sufficient reasons for these two sepa- 
rate organizations; but if there must 
be this double barrel to the gun we 
will still rejoice in its power to secure 
equity, and wish both ‘‘God speed”’ in 
their work of intimidating the wrong 
doer and defending the wronged. 


WE print this week, in our editorial 
column, an extract from a sermon 
which, we trust, will do some service 
in behalf of the co-operations of re- 
ligion, in the larger parish, of which 
UNITY, we would like to think, in 
some real fashion is pastor. The co- 
operations of religion represent the 
privileges and abuses of the isolated, 
as well as those who are permitted to 
know the perplexities of local church 
life. Those of you, our readers, out- 
side any church organization might 
relieve the dreariness of your situa- 
tion and greatly dispel the anxieties 
of those who are working towards 
them, if you only would lend a hand. 
We hope many will take this hint and 
come into fellowship through the holy 
gate of sacrifice. 


THE Novémber number of Zhe Re- 
view of Reviews is chiefly marked by 
an enthusiastic article by Mr. Stead 
on Frances Willard, whom he calls 
the ‘‘ Uncrowned Queen of American 
Democracy.’’ Many of us on this side 
will thank him for revealing to us 
many things about our neighbor 
which we did not know, or had for- 
gotten. Our readers will be inter- 
ested to know that in 1877 Miss Wil- 
lard parted company with Moody, with 


whom she worked for awhile, because 
the latter objected to her appearance 
on the platform along side of Unitari- 
ans. Mr. Stead is generally clear- 
eyed, but even he cannot write at such 
great distance from his subject with- 
out often provoking a smile upon the 
faces of the residents. There is in 
the article something of the inevitable 
patronage of American life and man- 
ner. He talks of the ‘‘ dead levels of 
American society,’’ and quotes the 
Frenchman who said ‘‘ America has 
no wen, only institutions.’’ By the 
time Mr. Stead has completed his 
American studies, he may conclude 
chat here, as elsewhere, there are no 
‘‘dead levels’’ in society, and that 
even America has produced a few 
MEN. 


Our friend, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, of the —Tuskegee Normal Insti- 
tute in Alabama, is out witha most 
practical suggestion. He would help 
the negroes of the South into better 
life by teaching them how to build 
better homes. He would like to dis- 
tribute, at the great negro conference 
to be held in his town next February, 
and elsewhere,great numbers of litho- 
graphed plans of cheap, though neat 
and easily constructed cottages. To 
do this he asks for a few hundred 
dollars. This is the help that helps 
these people to help themselves ; it is 
a lift of the ideal. Many of our read- 
ers might, and we hope some will, 
help. Unity will be glad to receive 
any contributions to this end. 


WE are in frequent receipt of appli- 
cations for helps and suggestions to 
classes who are about to study the 
World’s Fair. The present writer is 
under promise to furnish the outline 
provided for his own class in Chicago. 
That outline is not yet printed and 
when it is printed, it is not likely to 
be nearly so good in the way of sug- 
gestions and completeness as that put 
forth by the Unity club of Humboldt, 
Iowa, copies of which can probably 
be secured for examination by writing 
to the Rev. T. J. Byrnes, of that 
town. But best of all is probably to 
follow the pamphlet published by the 
Exposition itself, setting forth the 
classification into twelve departments 
and the various groups and classes 
under each. This pamphlet, doubt- 
less, can be secured by writing to the 
department entitled ‘‘ Promotion and 
Publicity,’’ Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago. 


THE first Congregational (Unita- 
rian) society of New Bedford, have 
taken an unique and altogether beau- 
tiful step in moving their beloved pas- 
tor into larger usefulness and a broader 
field. Thirty-three years of faithful 
service seem to have earned the right 
to a release from the exacting cares of 
aparish. Thecongregation recognize 
the right to release from home la- 
bor, but not their duty to relinquish 
the loving relation which has existed 
between them and their minister, and 
so they continue his salary and send 
him out with a roving commission to 
do good as he may, and to speak his 
word and theirs where he can. We 
give below the resolutions in full, 
hoping they may fire other societies 
with similar altruism. We _ under- 
stand Mr. Potter intends spending 


in the Mississippi Valley, where his 
word is always needed, and where his 
influence is always timely. 

Resolved, That the senior pastor shall, on 
the 28th day of December next, be liberated 
from all duties to us in New Bedford, to 
the end that he may be enabled to preach or 
publish elsewhere the views so faithfully 
and well preached in our pulpit. 

He has been a moral power and an intel- 
lectual center in our city. His preaching 
has profoundly satisfied the loftiest spiritual 
and religious needs of ourselves and the 
many visitors to our services. 

While our love for him and our estimate 
of his value to us would never permit us to 
voluntarily allow his departure, yet, as it is 
solemnly required by him, we can still] re- 
joice that others in other churches and in 
distant communions may share in the high 
expositions hitherto confined so much to us. 
Though we are but pupils of his, yet the 
views upheld here are widely deemed to 
represent the status of this church, and it is 
fitting that in some sense we have our mis 
sionary. We extend to him our earnes 
wishes that his efforts may be blessed with 
success, and, to assist him therein, we re- 
quest that he will accept from us the sum of 
Sande annually for five years to aid him in 
his proposed work. We shall be glad to 
hear his reports of the progress of the liberal 
faith wherever he may be. 

We sincerely hope that the kindness of 
the future may enable us to hear his voice 
often, and in accordance with his request, 
now accept his tendered resignation to take 
effect as above stated. 


On the Eve of Election. 


Before this falls under the eyes of 
our readers, in all probability the 
fate of our great presidential can- 
didates will have been determined. 
However it will go with them, UNrtry 
has no anxieties for our national 
future. In either case we shall fall 
into the hands of a reasonably fair- 
minded and competent president. All 
will breathe a sigh of relief over the 
close of what will go into history as a 
stupid campaign. We trust that it is 
a sign that our people are getting 
tired of this quadrennial Ag te 
and also a little weary of this persSist- 
ent clamor for re-election on the part 
of those who have once occupied the 
conspicuous and enviable position of 
president. However the election 
goes, itis a good time to move for 
such legislation as will carry the pres- 
idential chair beyond the temptations 
of a second term, for neither Mr. 
Cleveland nor Mr. Harrison will have 
the hardihood to dream of a third 
term. While the successful candidate 
himself has nothing to lose, let him 
reward a generous public by leading 
them out of the most demoralizing 
element in American politics. 

But we hope there is another rea- 
son for the ‘‘ stupidity ’’ of the cam- 
paign just closing. The tariff issue 
at best is but a complicated question 
of finance ; in the last analvsis it isa 
scholastic problem which ought to be 
slowly solved by a few high-minded 
and specially trained experts ; some 
non-partisan commission who will 
study it unbiased by party clamor, or 
party greed. This campaign in the 
main, has been wanting in the high 
inspiration of great moral issues both 
the leading parties have, by common 
consent, avoided the crying shame of 
our civil service corruption, of our 
drinking and drunken statesmen, the 
iniquities of the saloon, the injustice 
to woman and the maladjustment of 
capital and labor. ‘These are the real 
problems in American politics to-day, 


some months on the Pacific coast, but 


and our sympathies go out to those 


we hope that on the way he may tarry : who, following their prophetic souls, 


“the publican. 
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have dared step outside the tradition 
of the old parties and have cast their 
votes in the line of coming issues. 
Let such rest content, assured that no 
vote is cast away, that is thrown into 
the seething solution which is event- 
ually to crystallize into triumphant 
reforms, and higher expressions of 
justice and character. 


The Church of the Spirit. 


' FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT ALLSOULS CHURCH, 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER 30. THE ANNUAL APPEAL OF 
THAT PULPIT FOR THE MISSIONARY FUND. 


Fellowship is an increased necessity 
of the developed soul. Men once 
combined to kill thought. 


Is there | 


lanism sorely disappointed Channing, 
chilled Emerson out of his small 
Boston pulpit into his great world- 
pulpit, and did what it could to 
silence the voice of Theodore Parker. 
Later, this Unitarianism still trying 
to realize the gospel of the spirit, has 
fallen far short of its lofty dream. 
Now it drives from its ranks for their 
too great honesty, Francis Abbott, 
O. B. Frothingham and their Free 
Religious associates. Again it drops 
from its year-book list the names of 
William Gannett, William J. Potter 
and others who could not pronounce 
the shibboleth that goes with the 
assumption of the Christian name. 
And later, the Western Unitarian 


no way by which they may combine | Conference must be discarded by its 


to kindle thought? 


As men have | eastern mother because it moved a 


pledged themselves to the bondage | little nearer toward this church of the 
of acreed, may they not pledge them- ' spirit, and swung too wide open its 
selves to the freedom of a quest?; doors; and now we. find even this 
Since men have co-operated so splen- , child of the West halting and waver- 


didly in the interests of the material | 
world, is there no way of co-operating | 


in the interests of religion? Jesus’ 


gospel of the spirit, unpledged and | 


unrimmed, went out to the Magdalen, 


to the pagan woman at the well, to. 


the tender, though heretical philan- 
thropist by the roadside who cared 


ing over a pledge or ‘‘statement’’ 
found outside the living heart, a state- 
ment, which, to some of us, seems to 
mean somewhat less than the open 


door to all seekers after truth, right- 


| 


i 
' 
’ 
' 


eousness and love. Be that as it 
may, individuals differ, as they have 
a right to do. This All Souls 


for the bruised man whom priest and | Church stands, by unanimous con- 


Levite passed by, to the scribe and to 
He was. disfellow- 
shiped only by the insincerity of the 
Pharisee, the pietistic pretensions of 
the hypocrite. He took his orders 
from within, and not from without, 
savs Jane Addams, of the Hull House, 
iif an article ‘‘on a new impulse to an 
old gospel’’ in a late number of the 


Forum. ‘*‘ Jesus imposed no cults nor 
rites. He had no set of truths labeled 


‘Religious.’ On the contrary, his 
doctrine was that all truth was one, 
that the appropriation of it was free- 
dom. His teachiug had no dogma of 
its own to mark it off from truth and 
action in general. The very univer- 
sality of it precluded its being a 
religion. He himself called it a 
revelation—a life. 

This gospel of the spirit has been 
the gospel, the good news, of the 
Christian centuries. It has been the 
salt that has saved to humane uses 
the institutions of Christendom. It 
has been ‘‘the light that never was 
on sea or land,’’ that has made 
sacred indeed the pilgrim paths of 
the weary generations. It has made 
radiant Methodists, splendid Presby- 
terians, generous Baptists, devout 
Unitarians, glad children of God in 
every land and creed. In this gospel 
of the spirit there is room enough 
for Archbishop Ireland and Chauncey 
Depew, for Cardinal Gibbons and 
Robert Ingersoll, for the venerable, 
loving and love-generating pope, who 
now sits in the chair of St. Peter’s at 
Rome and for the high-priest of Shin- 
tooism who is coming to Chicago next 
September to attend the parliament of 
religion. 

We have not time to go far into the 
history of the attempts to organize 
this gospel of the spirit. Candor 
demands the admission that success 
in this direction thus far has been 
limited and disappointing; however 
bold the first attempt and high the 
original impulse, no combination of 
churches have long dared trust them- 
selves to the guidance of the spirit 
alone. Methodism started with a 
glowing heart, but it has crystallized 
into heavy rules and many doctrines. 
The Friends began with a noble pro- 
test against forms, a lofty call of loy- 
alty to the inner life, but they have 
long since become the most formal of 
people. Channing, Theodore Parker 


end Emerson were the prophets of the | 


early Unitarian movement. Amer- 
ican Unitarianism was a recoil from 
tyranny of doctrine. It was a 
Luther call to reason, a demand to 
the soul to be guided by the light 
within, let it lead where it may. But 


the time was not ripe. That Unitar- 


sent, committed to this gospel of the 
spirit that knows no god-words or 
man-words to overlay or supplant the 
eternal words of truth, righteousness 
and 


love to advance which is our 
only excuse for being. We, at least, 
hold the word ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ if we 


hold it at all, in no narrower sense 
than the name of a movement that 
seeks the peace which is to become 
universal by making religion a thing 
of deeds and not of creeds and unit- 
ing men and women of differing 
opinions in a quest for truth and a 
service for life. ; 

In this spirit, and with a full 
recognition of the dangers of all 
organization and a painful sense 
of the imperfections and _limita- 
tions of the organization in whose 
behalf I make this plea, I ask you 
for the tenth time for your annual 
contribution to causes to which we 
are allied; of which we are a part 
and for the growth and betterment 
of which it is our high privilege 
to labor. And I ask confidently. I ask 
more than you have ever given before, 
because there are more of you to give 
and you have more to give from than 
ever before. Give to the cause of this 
gospel of the spirit. Noone is so poor 
that he cannot give something. No 
pne is so generous in other directions 
that he can afford to be indifferent to 
this high experiment. 

I ask you for this annual contribu- 
tion because it will do you good to 
give it. No man liveth and no man 
dieth unto himself alone. I ask it not 
as acharity, but as yourdue. From 
him to whom much is given, much is 
expected. We are all recipients of a 
bounty which we ought to pay back 
somewhere. I ask you for funds 
to send our thank-offering to the 
American Unitarian Association, 
which in spite of its limitations, is 
the most progressive religious organ- 
ization of a national character in 
America. We want to send some of 
our money thereif for no other reason 
than to retain our right to criticise 
and thereby, as we think, improve, 
enlarge and liberate. Let us pay for 
the privilege of being the gad-fly to 
sting it into greater breadth and more 
courageous usefulness. 

But this is a mean and ungenerous 
reason taken by itself; we want to 
send our money there as a thank-of- 
fering, for the timely help it gave to 
us, for the great good it continues to 
do, for the generous helps it is con- 
stantly giving to progressive relig- 
ious organizations in all parts of our 
country. But still more do we want 
to give money to the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, whose direct child 


we are, the recipient of so many 
sacrifices in the past, the inspirer of 
so many hopes: Let us labor to 
keep this conference to our high ex- 
pectations. When it seems to us 
wrong let us work to set it right; 
when right let us be vigilant in keep- 
ing it so.» And then there is the 
Women’s Unitarian Conference, at 
the present time the most consistently 
open, and unqualified of all our gen- 
eral conferences. There is in Amer- 
ican Unitarianism to-day no other 
organization with its breadth of terri- 
tory and constituency so frankly com- 
mitted to the ethical basis in religion. 
There is, also, our state conference, 
carrying our word with absolute 
fidelity to the unchurched and unfel- 
lowshipped in our state. We want 
to do our share in the work of educa- 
tion along the lines of a free faith, 
such as the Sunday-school society, 
the Ramona Indian school in Mon- 
tana, and the Ramabai school in far- 
off India, are doing. 

Friends, we are standing in the 
most auspicious date in the history of 
the world. There is a church com- 
ing. I know not what it will be 
called, but we want to belong to it 
when it comes. W. T. Stead, in a 
recent interview with Frances Wil- 
lard, called this coming church the 
great civic church of America based 
upon the democratic idea of hospital- 
ity. Jane Addams, in the Aorum 
article referred to above, calls it the 
Humanitarian church, the name 
which Doctor Hedge used to say the 


Unitarians ought to have _ taken 
in the beginning. Miss Addams 
says this church is at work in 


Chicago to-day as. an attempt to ex- 
press the spirit of Christ in social 
service, in terms of action. Let us 
arise to this opportunity, ‘‘ arise and 
shine,’’ as the old song puts it, but 
may it be with a light that streams 
from within, a light that shall at last 
lead to the co-operations of the spirit, 
that shall eventually make the organ- 
izations of hate disappear before the 
advancing organizations of love as 
the chill mists of the morning disap- 
pear before the rising sun. The 
great Catholic church of Rome, based 
on infallible assumptions and super- 
natural credentials, is going. It will 
have to die, though its death agonies 
may be centuries long. The great 
Catholic church of America, based 
upon democratic liberty, on natural 
law as the other is on miracle, is 
coming, and will grow to a mighty 
power, though its infancy be meas- 
ured by a century. The Protestant 


churches based on creeds used as] 


tests of faith and conditions of fellow- 
ship, must go. Literature, science, 
commerce, and the gracious inter- 
change of mental commodities which 
these necessitate, are the execution- 
ers, and a liberal church based on 
human needs, rimmed by high pur- 
poses, putting its emphasis on deeds, 
not on creeds, must come, but it will 
not come without plain speaking, un- 
resting vigilance for the integrities of 
mind and Christlike sacrifices, great 
investments of loving life represent- 
ing money, time, thought, and the 
inner pangs which are the bitter price 
of spiritual growth in a community 
as in individuals. In all these ways 
may we of this church do our part, 
and then the Infinite patience will 
teach us to be patient. 

Friends, we live in a great day. 
Let us not ‘‘squander a wavelet’’ of 
it. 

‘* God gives us all some small, sweet way 

To set the world rejoicing.’’ 


ALL wisdom is knowledge of the 
world. But knowledge of the world 
owes its quality and value to the 
conception of the world whereto the 
knowledge pertains. ‘The small world 
implies the small wisdom ; the large 
world the large wisdom.-——-O. B. 
Frothingham. 


res 


THERE is peace in the blindest 
spiritual union; but more peace in 
the most open-eyed. 


WHAT are the starry skies for— 
what is any of the rarest beauty for-- 
but to show us how much more beau- 
tiful love and truth are? 


THE moment you begin to regard 
any reward of action as a distinct 
object to be striven for, that moment 
you become unfaithful—that is, an 
infidel. 


FAITHFUL shall we ever be to a]! 
our friends if we are true to Love: 
even though we outgrow them, and 
they fancy that in rising above them 
we have deserted them. 


Men and Things. 


THE Florida fig-trees are bearing their 
third crop this year, putting forth special 
exertions, we suppose, so that the attendants 
can go to the World’s Fair next year. 


A WRITER in Our Dumb Animals says, 
‘There are more fools in the driver’s seat 
than in the wagon shafts.’’ Surely, horses 
are not fvols, but they have not sense 
enough to supply themselves and their 
drivers. 


THEY are building a railroad in North 
Carolina twenty-four miles long with a 
gauge of only two feet. This is one of 
several logging railroads which makes this 
industry independent of the ‘‘ good sleigh- 
ing ’’ upon which it used to rest. 


A SUGGESTION is made to raise a fund to 
purchase the copyright of all of Tennyson’s 
works so that they may be distributed for 
the mere cost of manufacturing. This is 
admirable. Another suggestion of the 
drift of our times, the tendency to help the 
hindmiost. 


THE Woman’s Journal tells us college 
girls are taking a lively interest in oe 
Mt. Holyoke had a Republican rally with 
great enthusiasm and other students organ- 
ized the first Prohibition Club in the region 
and have had two rallies. Smith and Vas- 
sar are both full of interest. 


THE English women, taking the hin 
from the triumph of Miss Monroe as the 
poet of our Columbian celebration, are ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Why not a woman poet laureate,’’ and 
are suggesting the name of Jean Ingelow. 
Why not? If not Edwin Arnold, manifestly 
the most noted and popular poet of England, 
is not the author of the ‘‘ Songs of Seven,”’ 
to be considered ? 


GEORGE T. ANGELL, president of the 
American Humane Society, is moving in 
the direction of a humane congress of al! 
nations, during the Columbian Exposition. 
Another indication that the great gathering 
of ’93 is to have a large spiritual and intel- 
lectual side. Those who doubt it, reveal 
their skepticism in humanity’s interest, in 
things imponderable. The world is inter- 
ested in mind more than in things ; in man 
more than in matter. 


MANCHESTER New College, Oxford, be- 
gan the new academical year Oct. 15. There 
are reported six students in the third year, 
of whom five are B. A.s; three in the sec- 
od year, of whom two are B. A.s and one 
an M. A.; sixin the first year, of whom four 
are B. A.s. Hungary is represented in this 
entering class by one student, Mr. N. Jozan. 
In addition to the above students, of the 
various classes, Rev. Marion Murdock and 
Miss Florence Buck have been welcomed to 
the college from America. Miss Murdock 
the past year has been pursuing post-gradu- 
ate studies at our Meadville school, and Miss 
Buck has taken a special course at the same. 


COMMANDER ALFRED CARPENTER, Cruls- 
ing for scientific purposes in the South 
China sea, came upon a fish-eating plant 
which is suggestive to the student of evolu- 
tion. He thus describes it: ‘‘As I neared a 
pool cut off by the tide from the sea ! 
noticed among other submarine plants 4 
very ordinary looking fresh-colored weed. 
Bending to inspect it closer I noticed num- 
bers of small fish lying helplessly in its 
fronds, apparently with little or no life 10 
them. Putting my hand down to pick one 
of them up, I found my fingers caught by 
suckers on the weed, the fronds of which 
had closed tightly upon them. The fish 
had been caught in every conceivable way 
—by the head, by the tail, sides, etc., and 
some of them had been held until the skin 
was completely macerated. Those of the 
fish that were still living had evidently bee 
caught at different times, they appearing 1” 
all stages of exhaustion. I regret being 
unable to name either the plant or the fish, 
but that the botanical cannibal really preyed 


| upon the finny denizens of the deep there 
is n’t the least doubt.”’ 
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Gontriinted and Selected, 


Waiting. 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mineshall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me ; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, dnd draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height ; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky ; 
The tidal wave unto the sea ; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
—John Burroughs. 


Point of View. 


Nature, in her infinite doing, gives 
a thousand seeds to seeming death, 
for the one she saves to fair and fruit- 
ful life: A hundred insects are born 
to earth, hungering, loving and striv- 
ing in the new-found life. 

The eternal will, through nature’s 
law, says, Only place for one of you at 
the earthly board of fatness and de- 
light, the ninety and nine must starve 
and die: I amthe soul of the uni- 
verse and I work my will through 
the eternal ages. No begging or 
whining avails that I remit my law ; 
I will that a thousand happy homes 
shall arise, of loving fathers and 
mothers and children. Yet one human 
tvrant’s brutal greed shall lay all 
waste through murderous war. 

On the sunny slopes of the moun- 
tain side, I call and lead my human 
children to build a fair and glorious 
city of palaces, and temples, and lux- 
urioushomes. Five hundred years I 
let them grow and build, love and 
strive. Five hundred years I hold 
and guide in bond and leash the 
titanic forces of the underworld. 
Then, I raze and swallow up that city 
with the terrible electric sword, and 
the earthquake’s hungry jaws. Yes 
it was my will and I am the Eternal. 
Do I seem to pet and fatten Dives with 
this world’s toys and delights, while 
scourging and starving Lazarus with 
earthly want and pain? Will you re- 
bel against such a God? Wait and 
grow. How little you discern the in- 
finite wisdom and way of the soul. 
Such facts front us, such realities of 
thought seethe in our brains ; we can 
not escape, either we must bow and 
creep in fear and’ weariness under 
them, else mount on them, look 
whither the way of the universe tends, 
let the facts and realities carry us in 
hope and triumph of ever more and 
better life, if such is the way and the 
reality of the soul. 

Let us take one of these apparently 
dark and ugly facts of existence, look 
at it from its under side as it rolls and 
grinds down over the world, with its 
burdens and pains, its destruction and 
death, and thus see God’s way on one 
side. Then let us climb above the 
fact as far as we are able, stand upon 
it, look about us and discern the 
meaning and soul’s way from the up- 
per side if we can. Let us state a bare 
fact in plain language as we may; God, 
or the eternal soul of the universe, 
makes a very beautiful garden of 


forces and making way for an earth- , 
quake just at that point. One day, 
the earthquake fully grown, lets 
loose its awful and destructive ener- 
gies and so destroys the whole city, 
—sixty thousand of the human inhab- 
itants swallowed up in death; a hun- 
dred thousand mangled atid maimed, 
a hundred thousand fathers, mothers 
and children grief-stricken and deso- 
late. 

If there is any God or Eternal Will 
in, over, or through the universe of 
being, then such facts are the clear, 
direct expression or outcome of that 
God or Will. It is of little avail to 
hide under any pious platitudes of 
the church, or seek to cover ourselves 
with priestly theologic sophistry, our 
eyes will keep opening to the realities 
that front us, our minds will continue 
working for a solution of this world 


problem. 
God or no God? Good God or bad 
God? Each must answer somehow. 


Let us look first at the earthquake 
as the will, or working of the soul of 
the universe on its lower side, mark- 
ing plainly its evil and destruction. 
What immeasurable forces, what 
chemic and electric demons of woe 
and death, pent up and raging in the 
earth-crust! MHereis the great store- 
house of the word’s crude, savage 
energies of life. The earthquake is 
the awful birth-throes of these lower 
powers of life entering upon a higher 
realm of being. On their birth way 
they lay waste a whole human city, 
kill sixty thousand people, mangle 
and torture a hundred thousand 
fathers, mothers and children. Such 
is one view of nature, the destroyer, 
as she rolls over us in darkness and 
death. From another, clearer point 
of view where the higher science lifts 
us, we look down upon another side 
of this same nature, and behold the 
crude and barbarous energies of the 
earthquake destroyer and _  death- 
bearer, transforming, being born into 
grasses, trees, flowers, insects and 
smiling human faces. 

Both are nature’s way—both are 
born with the eternal soul’s awaken- 
ing and unfolding—yet how different 
the views; ever a ceaseless change 
and becoming ; and the great river of 
life the more clearly seen and known, 
appears more surely to be flowing on 
toward the infinite ocean of vaster, 
outer and upper being, in increasing 
strength and beauty and good to 
each and all. 
evil and destruction and death, we 
are oppressed with fears and pains 
of an evil and destructive God. From 
above we may look down upon the 
same fact of nature and be filled and 
exalted with the eternal will and 
promise of good and beauty and love 
immortal assured to us. Still the 
grim reality of evil and death stares 
in our faces when we think of the 
thousands mangled and tortured and 
killed by the earthquake’s shock. Can 
there be any upper side of hope, 
beauty and gladness to such black, 
ugly facts? What has this we call 


thousands? How shall we answer 
these questions? earth’s 
ceaselessly ask. 


will and law triumphs ? 
grand reality of being? Is it dark- 
ness and pain? Isit death and de- 
struction? No. Look where we will, 


more and more clearly we discover 


that these are only the transient, sub- 
servient powers and processes of new 
arising light and life; new beauty 
born through decay, from loss and 
death of old hopes and loves¢ fairer 
and richer upspringing. The crum- 
bling rocks are regathered and fash- 
ioned into grasses and flowers, by the 


earth—calls to life just on that spot 
three hundred thousand human creat- 
ures living atone time. For thousands 
of years He has been storing up earth 


unfolding earth soul. The soul in the 
' trees transmutes the refuse of the way- 
side into graceful leaves and luscious 
fruits. If we put a finger upon any 


Beneath the fact of 


killing or death done with or for those 
millions 
In this little world of ours, through 


this brief life we hold to-day, what 
What is the 


point or object of the earth, crying, 
Here is death and loss, lo, while we 
bewail the destruction of the old, the 
Kternal will is working just there, 
transforming it into some body and 
life more perfect sti. Even while we 
sit bemoaning the pain and darkness, 
there is always a new morning of joy 
and light dawning through them. If 
the soul of the world so carefully saves 
and insures immortal growth and gain 
to the rock, tree, and worm, need we 
be afraid that we shall be forgotten 
and lost in God’s infinite economy of 
light and life? If we may assumean 
equally kind and just providence in 
the universe, for the man, as for the 
grain of sand, or worm, then we may 
in abiding assurance read the facts of 
human life upward, not downward. 
We read sixty thousand loving, hop- 
ing, striving human beings in a mo- 
ment plunged into death. What ! tor- 
tured, destroyed—-is that the final 
reading—the last judgment? No, 
but lifted, born quickly by the earth- 
quake throes into more and better life, 
looked at through the vista of 
thousands of years of ever ascending 
life into increasing hope, love, beauty 
and joy of being. Is ita Providence 
of ill, is it a purpose of darkness or 
evil, is it a God of woe and desolation, 
that leads and lifts us from our homes 
and labors here, into nobler and more 
delightful ones in some upper world? 
Grant the glorious outcome, still 
the evil and pain of the process abides. 
Are we quite sure that Heaven pays 
for the pilgrimage through Hell? 
Can we honestly say, Good God, 
Blessed Universe ; while self-persuad- 
ed that if we possessed infinite power 
and wisdom we would have made a 
great deal better and happier world 
than this one, built a Heaven without 
a scaffolding of Hell, produced the 
perfect human, without slowly mould- 
ing him upward through the worm 
and brute? Can we justly measure 
and weigh the grievances and pains 
of life, as over against its good and 
delight, seeing how little of the way 
and consciousness of eternal being we 
know ? 

Are we still aggrieved and over- 
shadowed by the infant pains we ex- 
perienced in learning to walk, since 
thus we entered into a strength and 
skill and joyful use of limbs for three 
or four score years? Do we to day, 
in fear, bewail the law of life that in 
childhood’s growth, we suffered many 
long forgotten childish pains, in the 
loss or deprivations of babyhood’s toys 
—since we grew thereby into man- 
hood’s and womanhood’s nobler and 
more beautiful ways of sacrifice and 
heroism ? 

Many a cherished hope and love of 
youth and maidenhood went down 
and died, we thought, in irreparable 
loss. We smile to-day, discerning 
how thus our souls grew clear-eyed 
and patient to reach up and gain 
hopes and loves more sweet and joyful 
than youth could dream. 

We say, ’Tis well; this growth to 
nobler manhood and womanhood 
through youth’s discipline of mingled 
sunshine and rain, loss and gain. 
May we not read thissame experience 
wider and higher? What if this all 
be true farther on in the upper life? 
What if in the new world reached 
through death we may look backward 
upon the darkness, ills and woes of 
this life, feeling and knowing clearly 
then how it all was only as the mo- 
mentary pains and weary burdens of 
an infant’s day, so soon passed and 
forgotten in the richer world and life 
thus aftained. Shall we not smile 
then in strong content, saying, ’T'was 
well ? 

Why did not God will the good 
and joy of being without the evil and 
pain? May behecould not. May be 
it would not have been so well. Con- 
sidering the past, doubtless we shall 


see’ and know more clearly than now. 


little world and life, the infinite 
seen and unseen universe enfolding 
us, a//is being born, growing, decay- 
ing and dying, onward and upward 
into more and better life, surely we 
may in unfailing hope,love and trust, 
abide in this so far as we are able 
until a clearer revelation of the soul 
and God is found or given. 
W. A. CRAM. 


ee 


Solitude. 


Alone, albeit not loneliest, are they 

That sit amid the silences of thought, 

In crystal altitudes of spirit, taught 

Of life by hints and echoes from the play 
Of passion, foaming down the world’s wide 
way 

Across eternity : and who are caught 

Of nebulous Ideals,that were wrought 

In God-dreams, for a far enfutured day. 


What though the hand feel never clasping 
palm, 

Nor love nor laughter look in lonely eyes? 

Communing voices haunt the poppied calm, 

And wafts of Soul,through all the upper skies 

From deathless pasts, yield comradeship 
enough 

In Plato-dreamis and throbs of Sappho-love. 


(’. A. LANE. 


Life, and Life Again. 


To die is not to begin to live, as is 
said ; but to die on the mountain of 
noble achievement and aspiration is 
to be ready for a noble birth in the 
New Creation. He whois born into 
royalty in this world has a great in- 
heritance ; but let no one despise him 
who, born in other conditions—ple- 
beian of blood and heart and conscience 
—is touched with the life of God 
while here, and when the curtain of 
this stage falls upon him is ready for 
the new scenes to be enacted on 
another. Life is action everywhere, 
and Death but the waiting between 


acts. i 
THE 
“WORLD'S FAIR” 
SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


Designed in Connection with the World's Fair, 
to show the Progress of Popular Music. The 
World's Fair Series shows how Much of Strictly 
Fine Music can be obtained at the Nominal 
Price of $1.00. It also Illustrates the Artistic 
Perfection to which Musical Typography and 
Bookmaking have been carried. 

The Verdict of the Press and the Critics is 
that ‘‘No such Books have ever before been 
issued at the Price.’’ The Volumes are:— 


“World’s Fair Piano-Music Collection.” 


One of the noticeable musical features of the 
‘“Columbian’’ year; Nocturnes, Reveries, Morceaux, 
etc. 31 compositions; handsome title-page in colors. 
Large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


‘*World’s Fair [arch Collection,”’’ 
for the Piano. 


This book will have a warm welcome as soon as its 
merits are known. It contains the popular marches 
of the leading composers, and stands at the head of 
all stmtilar collections. 39 marches. Large sheet 
music size; handsome title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


“‘World’s Fair Ballad Collection,” 


The song gems of the Columbian year, with hand- 
some title-page in colors. A veritable feast of melody 
from beginning to end. Such a volume has long 
been needed, but mever carried ont until now. 38 
ballads; large sheet music size, 144 pages. 


“World’s Fair Dance-Music Collection.” 


Selected from, the works of all leading composers 
of Dance Music, an admirable book of bright, spirited, 
popular music; 36 dances; large sheet music size ; 
handsome title-page in colors. 144 pages. 


‘¢ World’s Fair Song and Chorus 


Collection.’’ 


A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to 
each) from the most popular composers. The book 
will gratifv the popular demand which has long 
existed. J/ must not be classed with the many cheap 
publications of similar style. 44 pieces ; handsome 
title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of: price. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth 
Git, $2.00. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, Il. 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 


If, so far as we can discover in our 
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THIRD LECTURE BY F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 


The Age of the Prophets. 


KIGHTH LESSON. 


ilijah and klisha: Jahweh or Lhaal— 
Which ? 


The division after Solomon’s death 
(978 B. C.) was in accordance with 
the desire of those prophets, who 
deemed the policy of Solomon per- 
nicious to national religious life. 
One of them, Ahijah (1 Kings 11: 30) 
anointed Jeroboam of Ephraim king 
of the tribes in the name of Jahweh. 
This revolution was an action of the 
old national spirit against the foreign 
customs, introduced by Solomon in 
state and religion. The bull-worship, 
re-established by Jeroboam in_ the 
temples at Dan and at Bethel, though 
probably opposed by some of the 
more enlightened, was certainly a 
popular one under the old régime of 
Jahweh worship. In the books of 
Kings, Jeroboam is always spoken of 
with contempt (1 Kings: 14: 7 to 10). 
But this is the later prophetic view. 
Even at the time of Elijah, when 
Jahweh and Baal began to be opposed 
as the two gods, between which there 
must be chosen, we find no trace of 
opposition against the bull-worship. 
This opposition was the result of the 
struggle, but it did not manifest itself 
before the eighth century. Of one 
accord the people flocked to the time- 
honored sanctuaries and thus proved 
the cunning of Jeroboam’s political 
move. 

As a consequence however they 
appreciated still less the difference 
between Jahweh and the other gods, 
until a serious conflict between these 
gods ensued in the days of Ahab, who 
for the sake of his wife, the Phe- 
nician princess Jezebel, built temples 
for Baal and Ashera with such a 
magnificent and luxurious sensuality 
as Israel had never before witnessed. 
The opposition against this worship 
from the side of the prophets of Jah- 
weh caused Ahab to commit violence 
in turn, so that Baal had soon tri- 
umphed in the eyes of the public and 
the Jahweh worship with its simple 
altars of unhewn stone became to be 
considered as a rude peasant religion 
in contrast with the courtly splendor 
of the Baal worship. 

Then Elijah came forward. Accord- 
ing to the legends he represented a 
long drought asa judgment of Jahweh. 
The people in a tumultuous attack 
arise against the Baal priests, rain 
commences to fall, Elijah’s triumph 
seems complete. For fear of the 
queen he flees to the desert, but 
Jahweh sends him back to his post. 
Here he stands fearless, rebukes 
Ahab for his judicial murder of Na- 
both, makes Jahweh and his servants 
again respected and honored in Israel 
and finally ascends heavenward in a 
fiery chariot. (Knappert, pp. 104 to 
109. ) 

The legends of Elijah and his suc- 
cessor Elisha (1 Kings 17 to Ig, 21. 
2 Kings 1, etc.) were enlarged and re- 
edited by the later prophets, thereby 
to glorify their profession and to learn 
from their example, 1. That the 
prophet may fear nobody and nothing, 
when he defends the honor of Jahweh 
and the rights of the people against the 
arbitrariness of kings and the wealthy; 
2. That he must always furnish a 
successor, in case he might perish ; 
3. That he may never lose confidence 
in the imperishable remnant, which 
guarantees a better future. 

In contrast with these Gehazi stands 


for the unworthy, selfish prophets, 


the flatterers of royalty (2 Kings 25: 
20 to 27) who use the prophetic cloak 
in their own behalf. 

Such as these caused the prophetic 
profession to decline, although this 


was due no less to the fierceness with 
Which even the best of them inter- 
fered with politics and created reyol- 
tions, seemingly in the interest of the 
service of Jahweh, but certainly not 


} in that of prosperity and civilization. 


A tiger like Jehu, who devasted the 
entire house of Ahab and caused all 
the Baal’s priests to undergo the same 
fate, was the chosen instrument of 
Elisha. This gave a complete, but 
only temporary triumph to Jahweh. 
‘* For they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.’’ In order to 
secure his prominence permanently 
and make him dwell in the hearts of 
the people, in order to establish the 
influence of the prophets for any length 
of time, they had to change their 
course of action and exchange the 
weapons of violence for those of per- 
suasion and moral influence. 


NINTH LESSON, 


Prophet Reformers. From Flenotheism to 
Monothetsm. 

In the eighth century, prophecy 
reached its fullest growth. The con- 
flict between Baal and Jahweh, which 
took place in the tenth century, 
brought forward the higher moral 
character of the first. The sensual 
Baal-worship was in conflict with the 
earnestness of the law of Jahweh ; the 
horrible infants-sacrifice, demanded 
by Moloch, was in conflict with the 
compassion of Jahweh on his people. 
Hence Jahweh became something 
quite different from all heathen 
deities: his very unique significance 
lay in his spiritual character. 

The political circumstances also 
worked to this end. When in former 
times each deity had a definite terri- 
tory, its power was measured by the 
dimensions of its country and _ its 
people. Therefore it was said in 
David's time: ‘‘ Among the gods, O 
Jahweh, none is like unto thee !’’ 
According to this standard, however, 
itshould have been in the ninth and 
still more so in the eighth century : 
Jahweh is the least among the 
gods. But this conclusion was im- 
possible to the most advanced prophets 
of this time. As if feeling the mistake 
of the former argument they now 
preach: ‘‘ Thus it is shown that 
Jahweh is the Lord of all the earth. 
In order to chastise us, he even leads 
the armies of Syrians and Assyrians 
against Israel. He humbles and ex- 
alts according to his pleasure, all 
men. are only instruments in his 
hand.’’ Thus instead of their one 
god Jahweh became to them the 
sole God in heaven and on earth. 
(See Knappert, p. 110-113.) 

These prophets did not belong to 
the schools of the prophets and hence 
lack their support. Living as citizens 
among citizens they appear as preach- 
ers only then, when they have to in- 
terpret a demand of Jahweh. Often 
the common prophets were branded 
by them as false ones, because, as it 
seemed to them,.these were not 
prompted by a personal calling, but 
by the love of honor and gain. (See 
1 Kings 22: 1-28.) ‘They withstand 
king and people either to protest 
against the identification of Jahweh 
with other gods, which they saw em- 
bodied in the bull-worship or against 
the external worship of Jahweh. Their 
religion is principally chastity, tem- 
perance, righteousness, love of man- 
kind, obedience to the will of the 
Almighty. From this alone depends 
all prosperity or adversity. Hence in 
their political advice they despise all 
material means of defense (armies, 
fortresses, chariots etc.,) and every 
alliance with foreign nations. Shall 
we covet the assistance of the heathens, 
when we have an ally in Jahweh? 
Trust him alone and expect deliver- 
ance of moral power only. Without 
this all material assistance is of no 


avail, aye, even the more dangerous. 


Must we suffer, it will be because we 
merited it. At last, however, virtue 


and piety will triumph and only then 
better times will come. First the 
wicked are to be destroyed and the 
good purified by chastisements, cul- 
minating in the day of judgement, the 
day of Jahweh. But then truly the 
kingdom of God has come. Then no 
more temples or priests are wanted. 
Then God pours out his Spirit upon 
all flesh and his law is written in all 
hearts, then peace reigns supreme. 
Judah and Ephraim stand once more 
together at the head of the nations. 
Then no more implements of war. 
Even the animal world will be no 
longer blood-thirsty and the desert 
itself will bloom. I, Jahweh, create 
a new heaven and a new earth. 

This lofty ideal makes these proph- 
ets themselves never use any other 
weapon than their word spoken and 
written, the latter usually long after 
it was spoken. 

This lent them a powerful influence, 
but usually only after death, often. 
after a life full of suffering, always 
paddling against stream. 

We might ask how this people, al- 
ways awakening and deserving the 
anger of their prophets, and yet de- 
spising their counsel, has obtained the 
name of the religious people jar ex- 
cellence? The answer is: every na- 
tion reflects in its noblest sons. As 
was Socrates the true Greek, so they 
were the true Israelites. Was hatred 
all they reaped, it was only because 
their influence was so great, their 
moral earnestness, even though it was 
protested against, continually pro- 
ceeding from and penetrating into the 
hearts of the people. 


TENTH I.ESSON. 
Amos, Hosea, lsatah, Micah. 


Amos (790-780 B. C.) a shepherd 
from Tekoa, five hours south from 
Jerusalem, leaves his flock to protest 
at Bethel against the unrighteousness 
and the licentiousness under Jeroboam 
II. Notwithstanding the opposition 
of the high priest at Bethel he fulfills 
the divine mission of which he was 
fully assured in his own mind, but 
was forced to return to Juda. (See 
Toy, p. 53). We -find the main 
thoughts of Amos’ preaching ch. 3: 
13, 14; 5: 3 to 15, 18 to 24. His con- 
versation with Amaziah, the high 
priest in the temple at Bethel, ch. 7: 
IO to 17. 

To this period belongs Exod. 32. 
The meaning of this legend is: the 
bull-worship, although protected by 
Aaron (the priesthood) is a horror for 
Jahweh ; who will certainly punish it. 

Hosea (about 770 B. C.) appears in 
the civil war, which ensued after the 
death of Jeroboam II., especially to 
warn against inviting foreign assist- 
ance of the Assyrians. Salvation 
could only be expected by returning 
to law and order, to the. true service 
of Jahweh. (See Toy, p. 54). Some 
of his best thoughts are found, ch. 11: 
1 to 4, 8; ch. 13: 2 to 9; 14: 1 to 3. 

At the same time (750-700 B. C.) 
lived and worked in Jerusalem Isaiah. 
About the exact chapters, from the 
book of Isaiah, which belong to this 
prophet, see Toy, p. 63). Having en- 
joyed a thorough education, he early 
felt a calling for prophecy. (After- 
wards described in chapter 6.) In a 
period of luxury and abundance he 
also comes forward as the defender 
of the poor and the oppressed and 
augurs disaster to Judah (chapter 5: 
1 to 16.) When this really threat- 
ened from the side of Syria and Eph- 
raim,he warned—~but in vain—against 
an alliance with Assyria (ch. 7: 3 to 
17) but insists all the more on piety of 
the heart over against the formal re- 
ligiousness (ch. 1: 10-18). King 
Ahaz did not listen to him and even 
preferred the Assyrian gods to Jah- 
weh. 

Isaiah’s unshaken faith may be 
judged by his appeal to the future 


feb. 9: 2-7). After the death of Ahas 
under Hezekiah, the faithful servant 


— 


of Jahweh, he witnessed the destruc. 
tion of Ephraim, which danger also 
threatened Jerusalem from the side of 
the Assyrians, but which was fortu- 
nately prevented, and died in the firm 
belief of a glorious future for his peo- 
ple and for all the world. (ch. 11: 
to 8. ch. rg: 21 to 25. ) 

To this group of the prophets also 
belongs Micah, contemporary and 
colleague to Isaiah. Him also we 
hear protesting against the moral 
wrongs of the people’s life. (ch. 3: 
9-12) against the false prophets and 
especially against the progressing 
priesthood (ch. 6: 6-8). Compare 
Genesis 22, the legend of Isaac’s sac- 
rifice belongs to this period. Micah 
could not have suggested such a sac- 
rifice in honor of Jahweh, if this had 
been strange to his time. Probably 
the legend of Genesis 22 must serve 
to fight this still existing custom, 
though more frequent in honor of 
Moloch than of Jahweh. The first 
conception of a personal Messiah, 
being the natural consequence of the 
unlimited power vested in royalty at 
those times, we find with Isaiah, 
Micah and the author of Zachariah 
g-11 (chaps. 1-8 are from the hands of 
a contemporary of Jeremiah, ch. 12- 
14 are post-exilian). This Messiah 
should be of the house of David on 
account of David’s fame and the re- 
port of his piety. . 

Famous messianic prophecies are 
Zachariah 9: g-10; Micah 5: 1; Isaiah 
9g: I-6 and II: I-9. 


ELEVENTH LESSON, 
The Prophets Writing the National History. 


One of the most interesting phases 
of the work of these prophets was 
their use of history for the education 
of the people. Almost all of the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament 
have been’ constantly re-edited, but 
fortunately the editors confined them- 
selves mostly to inserting new para- 
graphs and rearranging the oldones, so 
that it is often possible to join together 
the different pieces which belong to- 
gether. This series of prophetic 
stories from the eighth century com- 
mencing Gen. 2: 4 seg., is called 
the Jahwistic record, because in it 
God always bears the name of Jah- 
weh, in contrast with the priestly 
stories of later date in which before 
Moses the name Elohim (translated 
as ‘‘God’’) is used instead of the 
name Jahweh (translated as ‘‘the 
Lord’’ ). 

This is characteristic, because the 
prophets wished their people to un- 
derstand that Jahweh had been the 
Lord of the universe from the begin- 
ning and had devised everything for 
the salvation and the greatness of his 
chosen people. | 

Hence in all these stories Jahweh is 
one and all. All the noble deeds of 
Abraham, Moses, Samuel, etc., are 
merely the outcome of a ‘‘and Jahweh 
said unto him.’’ Nowhere is Israel’s 
national existence explained natural- 
ly, historically and geographically. 
It is nothing but the free gift of Jah- 
weh. 

Here there is no question of a his- 
tory of the development. In one 
place, Ex. 6:3, we read that Jahweh 
was called in former times El-Shaddai; 
but for this one exception Jahweh is 
always the same to Abraham, Moses, 
the later prophets, aye, even in the 
time of Seth, the son of Adam. 

There is no other explanation of all 
eternal events than their being either 
recompense or punishment of Jahweh. 

Although the pure knowledge is 
thereby impeded, they made it serve 
their purpose. To them history ‘was 
not yet an object of science, but an 
ally in their work, an example given 
to the people to follow. It was this 
history which has made the Jews of 
all ages so indefatigably persistent, so 
unshakably trusting in their own high 
calling. A people freed by God, 
blessed with a Moses, a David and 
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matty prophets, saved from disaster 
‘innumerable times, there could be no 
doubt of their having a universal sig- 
nificance. Before the eighth century 
historiography.was no indispensable 
part of the religious preaching. But 
as soon as Jahweh became the sole 
god, the question must arise: Whence 
is it that we, such a small people, 
have as our god the Sovereign of the 
Universe? How is this worked out 
in the course of time? How have we 
answered to the high duties implied 
in it? 

The history they give is in their 
own estimation no new, no self-made 
history, it is the true, genuine, real 
history, which only was not sufficient- 
ly evident in the old traditions. Thus 
faith governs history; thus piety re- 
lates and changes freely the records of 
the past, criticising them without be- 
ing conscious of any arbitrariness. 

The Jahwestic records comprise a 
period from the creation of the uni- 
verse up tothe time of Solomon. The 
prehistoric tales tell about the para- 
dise, the original sin, the descendants 
of Cain, and their building of the 
tower of Babel. Follows the history 
of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, especially of Joseph, whose ad- 
ventures are followed by those of 
Moses. 

The data of these stories was fur- 
nished by popular tradition, partly of 
home origin, partly derived from com- 
mon folk-lore, native in Central Asia, 
and Asia Minor. In the story of 
paradise, the aversion which the old 
nomades cherished against’ the 
Canaanitic civilization is still evident. 
The poet looks sadly back upon the 
lost happiness of the original state of 
man. 

Hence, Abel, the Shepherd, is de- 
scribed as the victim of Cain, the 
husbandman and founder of cities, 
Jubal, the inventor of music, Tubal- 
Cain, the inventor of iron weapons, 
(See Lamech’s eulogy of the first 
sword Gen. 4:.23) are sons of Cain. 
These remarks may not, however, 
make us lose right of the richness of 
thought, the high moral earnestness 
aud especially the fine psychological 
development of these tales. 

Noah and the deluge (great flood), 
a familiar legend to all ancient na- 
tions, has been derived either from 
different local floods or from the 
annual inundations of the rivers at 
once destructive and fertile. The be- 
ginning of the story (Gen. 6: 1-4) is 
a remnant of mythology which re- 
minds us of the Indian giants, one of 
which having stolen the Veda’s gave 
likewise occasion to a great flood. 
The whole is a picture of divine 
judgment, which continually partly 
destroys, partly renews mankind. 
Noah (new, fresh) is the first grower 
of the vine, as was the Greek Diony- 
SOS. 

In the story of Shem, Ham and 
Japheth the only remarkable thing is 
thé arbitrary classification of the 
Canaanites (who were Semites, just 
as well as the Israelites themselves) 
with the sons of Ham, in order to 
find a divine excuse for the way in 
which Israel had enslaved them. 

The legend of the tower (born from 
the ruins of a temple of Bel) served 
as an explanation of the curse of dif- 
ferent languages and peoples. No 
wonder that these exclusive Jah- 
wests could not discover the blessing 
thereof. 

Prof. W. H. Kosters, the successor 
of Dr. Kuenen at Leyden’s university, 
distinguishes a primitive and a later 
Jahwestic record. ‘To the second one 
belong the murder of Abel by Cain, 
the legend of the deluge and the 
list of peoples, descendant of Noah. 
In the oldest tales the great thought 
IS: civilization is the source of all 
evil. The later interpolator how- 
ever tries to change this. According 
to him not civilization, but moral 
Perverseness was the cause of Jah- 


_weh’'s anger. 
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Not Cain, the husband- 
man and founder of cities; but Cain, 
the fratricide awakens the wrath of 
Jahweh. Even the list of peoples, 
inserted before the story of the tower 
of Babel, means to correct the mean- 
ing that these peoples originated from 
Jahweh’s jealousy about the ever in- 
creasing knowledge of men. 

By such observations we feel how 
conscientiously these prophets labored 
and of what importance these tales 
are, not for the knowledge of the 
details contained in them, but of the 
spirit of the age in which they were 
written. 


Ohe Study Gable. 


Theundermentioned books will be mailed, postage 


Sree, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 


R. Hill, Bookseller. 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Social and Literary Papers. 
Shackford. 
sity. ) 


By Charles Chauncy 
(Emeritus Professor in Cornell Univer- 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

The aim of this book is not to increase 
the sum of human knowledge, but to pre- 
seut just views upon certain social problems 
and scholarly criticisms upon various liter- 
ary productions. A chapter is devoted to 
each of the topics: Aischylus on some 
Modern Social Problems, Lucian, Voltaire, 
Nemesis in Greek Tragedy, The Pope in 
‘*The Ring and the Book,’’ Browning’s *‘ In 
a Balcony,’’ The Greek Comedy of Man- 
ners, Plato's ‘‘ Republic,’’ Aristotle’s ‘‘ Pol- 
itics,’’ Social Problems, Social Plans and 
Problems, Social Tendencies. The Nation 
as an Organism. in Shakespeare, The Com- 
mon Reason in Social Reforms, and History 
as Development. 

These were prepared for literary clubs 
and were being published in this volume at 
the time of the death of the author. The 
literary papers show the cultured scholar, 
and the social papers indicate the close 
thinker as well as careful observer: the 
latter are especially helpful and hopeful, 
showing that a better tome pervades the 
common life from generation to generation, 
that the general level of comfort, of oppor- 
tunity, and of knowledge is rising from 
year to year, and that the privileges of the 
few in learning and art are rapidly becom- 
ing the possibilities of all. It is claimed 
that the best foundation for wealth and po- 
sition in the world is to be a worker in what 
ministers to human benefit ; and he is to be 
envied who has found his work and takes 
delight in doing it. Political and social 
topics were not new to the author, for fifty 

ears ago he had studied our national organ- 
ization and written upon the theme ‘The 
Oneness of Christianity and Democracy.”’ 


The Sources of Consolation tn Human Life. By 
William Rounseville. Alger. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.50. 


This work is characterized by the same 
perfection of style that marks the au- 
thor’s previous writings and indicates his 
highly culturedintellectuality. It isa book 
to be read not alone by the afflicted but by 
every one who desires to find a solution of 
the problem of evil. The chapters do not 
form a logical sequence, but several present 
by different methods the same principle; 
that belief in the existence of a wise and 
perfect God as the creator of the universe, 
and submission to his will, can alone recon- 
cile man to the ills of life, can alone bring 

ace to the human soul. God’s existence 
is not considered simply as an abstract 
theory, but as a question of concrete ex- 
perience. The consolations of human life 
are classified as those of alleviation, of mem- 
ory, of compensation, of employment and 
of faith. The chapters devoted to the 
History of Tears and the Tragedy of the 
Sea, are a curious mingling of philosophy, 
rhetoric and sentiment almost sophomoric at 
times, and in strange contrast to the scien- 
tific and philosophic method displaved else- 
where. Chapter third considers the ‘‘ Re- 
lation between the Calumities of men and 
the Providence of God,’’ and presents in 
conclusion the interpretation now usually 
accepted by devout scientists, a conclusion 
both philosophic and religious and probably 
the most satisfactory which human thought 
has reached. 

The author has elsewhere, however, ex- 
pressed a contempt, unworthy of a philoso- 
pher, for scientists, when their conclusions 
differed from his own. 

For a more detailed vindication of God’s 
ways to man, he refers his readers to Prof. 
Gratry’s ‘‘Connaissance de Dieu.’’ As in 
the Prolegomena to Ethics it is claimed that 
the human spirit could never have resulted 
from matter, but must have sprung from a 
first great spirit. 

The last two chapters treat of the ‘‘ Con- 
solatory and True Interpretation of the 
Origin, Office and Meaning of Death” and 
‘Latest Form of Theodicy.’’ Here the 


speculative philosopher will find a metaphys- 
| ite sufficiently abstruse to interest his high- 


est intellectuality, and sufficiently optimistic 
to gratify his most ardent longings for hu- 
man development. The book is in the 
main convincing, and is especially helpful 
because of the emphasis laid upon the rela- 
tion between efforts and results ; and the 
teaching that the spirit with which we en- 
counter and appropriate experience is more 
important than the facts experienced. It is 
worthy of careful perusal; the superficial 
reader will fail to appreciate its real power 
and vahie. 


Periodicals. 


THE firstissue of Awployer and ::mployed, 
a small quarterly paper, which is to be the 
organ of the American Association for the 
Promotion of Profit Sharing, bears date of 
October 15. The editor is N. P. Gilman, 
whose name is now well known in connec- 
tion with this movement. This number 
contains twenty large octavo pages, and is 
filled with matter concerning profit sharing. 
There are;valuable letters from France, 
Germany, and England on the present con- 
dition of this industrial reform, the English 
letter embracing a full list of seventy-five 
profit-sharing firms. Mr. N. O. Nelson 
writes on the Homestead Strike, which he 
thinks would not have occurred had Mr. 
Carnegie adopted industrial partnership in- 
stead of the sliding scale. The editor, be- 
sides his introductory matter on the new 
periodical and the American Association; 
outlines Railway Profit Sharing as practiced 
in France. Several extracts from Principal 
Grant’s able address before the recent Pan- 
Presbyterian Council on the Wages System, 
and editorial notes, fill out a promising 
number. Published by Geo. H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 40 cents a 
year ; single copy, 10 cents. 


THE /Ilndover Review for October had 


two excellent papers upon ‘‘ University 
Settlement; the University Settlement 
Idea,’’ by Mr. Robert A. Woods, and 


‘The Place of College Settlements,’’ by 
Miss Vida D. Scudder. These papers pres- 
ent in a broad and intelligent way the 
aims, the methods, the opportunities and 
the limitations, the conditions to be met 
and the success thus far attained, by this 
new enthusiasm for humanity. They are 
the comment and report of those who write 
not only from sympathetic study but from 
practical experience and observation. Mr. 
Woods’ paper was given as an address be- 
fore the School of Applied Ethics at Ply- 
mouth last August. 


THE Woman's Century is the name of a 
new weekly paper to be published in Wei- 
mar, Germany. It will be devoted to the 
advancement of women in the ‘‘ Father- 
land.’’ This is a suggestive sign of progress 
in one respect wherein Germany, with all 
its intelligence and education, has shown 
its conservative side. It is a suggestive co- 
incidence, too, that this new enterprise 
starts in the city that was so long the home 
of Goethe. What part would the great 
German have taken in it? 


THE Thanksgiving number of 7he Ladies’ 
Home Journal is full of good things. 
Dickens’ daughter writes the first of a 
series of articles containing recollections of 
her father. There are descriptions of 
‘Pansy’? and Edna Lyall; Palmer Cox 
tells of the origin of his Brownies. Mrs. 
Parloa has a paper on ‘‘ Everything About 
the House,’’ and there are timely sugges- 
tions for needle and crochet work for the 
holidays, and Christmas presents for men. 


A PORTRAIT and short sketch of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett appear in the 
November /enness-Miller onthly, also 
portraits of Mrs. Whitelaw Reed, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer and Miss Ada Rehan. 
Another article by Mrs. George Augustus 
Sala, and descriptions of pretty costumes 
add to the attractiveness of this number. 
$1.00 a year ; with UNITY $1.65. 


THE publishers of Zhe Home-Maker 
have stolen a march on Mrs. Croly, the 
editor of the magazine, and printed a 
sketch of her life and two portraits in the 
November number. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and.all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Hypnotism. By Jules Clafetie. Chicago and New 
York: F. T. Neely. Paper, 12mo, pp. 248. 50c. 


At the Beautiful Gate and Other Songs of Faith. 
By Lucy Larcom. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 117. $1.00. 


The Nature and Elements of Poetry. By Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 338. $1.50. 


Dear. By the author of ‘‘Miss Toosey’s Mission’”’ 
and ‘‘Laddie’’ Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 312. $1.00. 


The Little Sister of Wilifred. By A. G. Plymp- 
ton. Boston: Roberts’ Bros. hicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 211. $1.00. 


More. Good Times at Hackmatack. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 277. $1.25. 


CURED 


* About seven or eight months ago I 
was attacked by a cough, and at once 
began to take a medicine much adver- 
tised as an expectorant, and continued 
using it until I had taken about six bot- 
tles. Instead of giving me relief, it only 
made me worse. I tried several other 
remedies, but all in vain, and I don’t 
think I had three whole nights’ rest 
during myillness. I began to think that 


Consumption 


had laid hold of me, and my hopes of 
recovery were all gone. I was a mere 
skeleton, but a friend of mine. who had 
been some time away, called to see 
me. He recommended me to try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and kindly sending 
me a bottle, I took it, but with little 
hopes of recovery. I am thankful, how- 
ever, to say that it cured me, and I am 
to-day enjoying the best of health.’ ~ 
J. Wilmot Payne, Monrovia, Liberia. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Prompttoact,suretocure 
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Standard Books 


AT 
40 cents a copy post-paid. 10 books 
by express for $2.90. Printed 


from new plates, clear type, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gold titles. UNITY 
one year, new or renewal, and any five of 
these books by express for $2.00, postage 
45 cents extra if sent by mail. 


Vanity Fair. By Thackeray. 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. Thomas Hughes. 

Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 

Aisop’s Fables. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter. 

Robinson Crusoe. By De Foe. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. By Cervantes. 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 

Self Help. By Samuel Smiles. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 

John Halifax. By Miss Mulock. 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 

Romola. By George Eliot. 

Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 

The Deer Slayer. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By Thomas Hughes. 

The Pathfinder. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 

Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. 

Serseny Rudge. By Charles Dickens. 

Sketches by Boz. By Charles Dickeus. 

Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. 

Edwin Drood. By Charles Dickens. 

Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. By Macaulay. 

Captains of Old World. By Henry William 
Herbert. 

Captains of Great Roman Republic. 
Henry William Herbert. 
Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 
Carles O’Malley. By Charles Lever. 
The Pilot. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

The Last of The Mohicans. By Cooper. 
Prairie. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Pioneers. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Kit and Kitty. By R. D. Blackmore. 
First Violin. By Jessie Fothergill. 

Kith and Kin. By Jessie Fothergill. 
Rory O’More. By Samuel Lover. 

Put Yourself in His Place. Charles Reade. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WE SEND FREE 


7isae With this beautiful Organ an Inet 

” Book and a handsome, upholstered Steel! 
The organ has lt ¥tone, § octu vex, and is 
me made of Solid Walnut. Warranted by us for 
a 15 years, W. only charge #45 for this beau. 
tiful instrument. Send to-day for FREE illus- 
trated catalogue. OXFORD MFC. CO Chicago. 


Do you want to buy a 


PIANO 1} ORCAN? 


If so you will save money by addreesing 
BEETHOVEN CO., P. 0. Box 707 , WASHINGTON, 
Warren Co., New Jersey. 1uformation FREE. 


N ILE, HOLY LAND, ’ROUND THE WORLD. 
Excursion, leaves Oct. 26, ’Round the World; 
Nov. 29 Jan. 3, Feb. 4, for Nile and Palestine. Send 
| for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette.’’ Ocean tickets. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y, 
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i Potes from the ‘Kisli, 


Women’s Western Unitarian Conference.—- 
The Religious Council just held at Decorah 
last week by this conference was nearly all 
that could have been desired or was ex- 
pected. The enforced absence of both Mr. 
Hunting and Mr. Pierce, owing to ill 
health, was the marked disappointment of 
an otherwise most excellent and satisfying 
meeting. Only one break in the program 
came to mar the smooth running of the 
pre-arranged order, and this was compen- 
sated for by two or three unexpected addi- 
tions that filled the time to its utmost limit. 
The sessions were specially enlivened by 
bright and wise discussions from Mary 
Newberry Adams and Rev. F. L. Hosmer, 
who remained to the end of the session. It 
was regretted that Rev. T. B. Forbush and 
Mrs. Laura Wilkinson were compelled to 
return before the meeting was concluded. 
Mr. Palmer, of Cedar Rapids, and Mr. 
Wing, of Ossian, assisted in making the 
conference a success. The friends in 
Decorah have demonstrated their gift in 
the matter of entertainment, there having 
been no effort spared to provide every com- 
fort for their guests. Rev. Florence L. 
Pierce, in the absence of her husband, was a 
‘*host within herself’’ in every necessary 
direction. To her energy and zeal is due 
the invitation to the W. W. U. C. to hold 
the council at Decorah and to her practical 
good sense we were indebted for the de- 
tailed arrangements for the session. She 
was ably seconded by a staff of bright and 
helpful women who contributed both as 
hosts and essayists to the interest of the 
session. Great regret is expressed that the 
pastorate of Mr. and Mrs. Pierce must be 
ended in order that Mr. Pierce may seek a 
more congenial climate. Ample testimony 
was Offered to show that the ‘“‘Council’’ had 
been helpful and encouraging to the De- 
corah friends. 


Boston.—Rev. A. D. Mayo is giving some 
addresses in Boston Music Hall on ‘‘com- 
mon schools and their teachers,’’ before 
starting again on his southern educational 
mission. 

-Four ‘‘Channing Hall Lectures’’ will be 
given by Prof. J. H. Allen, in November on 
‘‘ Servetus,’’ ‘‘ Socinus,’’ “ Poland,’’ ‘‘ Tran- 
sylvania.”’ 

~The last Sunday of October was observed 
in many churches as ‘‘ Prison Sunday,’’ a 
sermon on “ Sympathy with discharged con- 
victs,’’ and in some cases a contribution 
was givel. 

—Rev. Brooke Herford is giving public 
lectures in London on “ Liberal Religion in 
America.’’ 
—President Booker T. Washington, of the 
Tuskegee college, will be in Boston early in 
November. 


Minnesota Unitarian Conference.—The 
semi-annual meeting will be held at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota on November g and Io. 
Rev. Mary A. Safford giving the opening 
sermon. Thursday,the loth, is crowded with 
good things, there being ten different topics, 
sermons or meetings fixed for that day be- 
tween 9g a.m.and7:30 p.m. The friends from 
a distance announced on the program in- 
clude F. E. Matlock, of Madison: F. C. 
Davis, of Winona; F. C. Southworth, of 
Duluth; Helen G. Putnam, of Jamestown ; S. 
M. Crothers, of St. Paul; Kristofer Janson, 
of Minneapolis; F. L. Hosmer and T. B. 
Forbush, of Chicago. 

-On Friday, 11th, at Luverne, Rev. M. W. 
Chunn is to be installed as pastor of Unity 
Church of that place. He will also be in- 
stalled as pastor of the church at Rock 
Rapids, which pulpit he will fill jointly with 
that of Luverne. 


West Somerville, Mass...Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney has accepted a call from the 
Second Unitarian Society. Mrs. Whitney 
has been five years in the active ministry, 
having had charge of the Unitarian charch 
in Millbury the last three years. She isa 
graduate of the St. Lawrence University, 
Canton,N. Y. Last week Mrs. Whitney gave 
an address in the Woman’s Department 
of the Mechanics’ Fair (Boston) upon 
‘‘Woman’s Ministry.”’ 


Sickness Among Children, 


Rspecially infants, is prevalent at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving 
proper nourishment and wholesome food. 
The most successful and reliable is the Gail 
Borden ‘‘Eagle’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co. have a hand- 
some paper edition of George Eliot’s Essays 
and Leaves from a Note book, mailing 
price, 25 cents; also of Thomas Moore’s 
Poems, complete, mailing price 40 cents. 


Is your blood poor? Take BExCHAM’Ss PILLs. 
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Freedom of Thought and of Speech.—By 
William Mackintire Salter. Paper, r2mo, 29 
pages, io cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Complying with general re- 
quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with 


A Tasteless and 


Soluble Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 

Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


“The Coming Climax in the 
Destinies of America,” by 
Lester C. Hubbard. Ina re- 
cent number, the “Review of 
Reviews” says: “Mr. Lester 
C. Hubbard is a writer who 
has given much attention to 
strikes and labor troubles, and 
whose new book is in the in- 
terests of the People’s party. 
It isa powerful arraignment 
of the growth of corporations 
and plutocracy in American 
life and politics, with an out- 
line of the remedies which 
Mr. Hubbard would regard as 
conservative in the true sense 


of that word. He defends 
governmental banking, land 
taxation, State operation of 


coal and oil lands, State oper- 
ation of transit systems, and 
other reforms, which are con- 
ceived and stated in a spirit of 
earnest concern for the public 
welfare.” 480 pages, clotb 
$1.50; paper 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publisher* 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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One Hundred Thousand Copies Sold. 


LIVE QUESTIONS, 


ncluding Qur Penal Machinery and Its Victims 


Zz 
Ap 


By JUDGE ALTGELD. 


The questions treated in this book are not only 
questions of the tA yng for solution—bu 
many of them vitally affect the welfare and ha 
piness of mankind, and can only be intelli y 
settled by a thorough investigation and wide dis- 
cussion.—[ Preface. 


New edition, large type, good r, and 
neat binding. Paper, 35¢.; cloth:"euhes. 75¢. 


The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 ASTOR PLACK, NEW YORK. 


Blessed be Drudgery! 


W. C. Gannett’s world-famous sermon, in a hand- 
some edit'on from new pla es, 30 pages with white 
hand-made cover, will be mailed for 10 cents. a dozen 
copies for a dollar. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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EN GREAT NOVELS b.rriied oy iene: oyd 


Jones. 2% and cover. Mailed for10 cents. A 
CHARLES & CO,, Pubs., 175 Dearbors &t., Chicago. 


» * 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 1¢ 
YEARS OF AGE A BICYCLE OR A PAIR 
TES. NO MONEY 
IF YOU WANT ONE 
AT ONCE TO STODDART & CO., 


(6) From Family to Neighbors. 


~ 


*A Remarkable Work—Uriginal, Striking and Interesting. ——-$&¢cono 


THE MORALS 
OF CHRIST. 


A COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS SYSTEMS. 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE MOSAIC MORALITY. 


1. From the Negative to the Positive. 6. From Authority to Reason. 
2. From the Objective to the Subjective. 3 7. From the Political tothe Social. 
3. From the Particular to the General. 8. From the Priestly tothe Lay. 
4. From Conduct to Character. 9. From the National to the Cosmopolitan. 
5. From Penalties to Rewards. | 10. From the Provisional to the Permanent. 
CHAPTER II. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE PHARISAIC MORALITY. 
1. From Ceremonies to Practical Virtues. 4. From Circumstantials to Substantials. 
2. From Sacramentarianism to Common Sense. 5. From Tradition to Experience. 
From Trivial Distinctions to Real Differ- 6. From Exclusiveness to Charity. 
ences. 7. ‘From Proselytism to Fraternization. 
CHAPTER III. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE GRA‘CO-ROMAN MORALITY. 
1. From the Interest of the Fortunate to that of the Unfortunate ; and herein : 
‘) From the Rich to the Poor. _ (¢) From the Bold to the Meek. 
6) From the ae to the Weak. | (f) From the Prepossessing to the IIl-favored. 
(<) From the Intelle From the Happy to the Suffering. 


ctualto the Simple. 
d@) From the : earned to the Illiterate. (24) From the Few tothe Many. 


2. From the Interest of Self to that of Others; and herein : 


(7?) From the Individual to his Fellows. | (c) From Friends to Strangers. 


(7) From Country to the World. 
3. From Hardiness to Kindliness; and herein : 


(c) From Opposition to Non-Resistance. 


(a) From Indifference to Love. | 
(dq) From Interest’d toDisinterest’dBenevolence. 


(6) From Revenge to Forgiveness. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 


Chicago Daily News :—Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable example of 
the scientific treatment of a historical subject. He has carefully analyzed the old 
world ethical systems which chiefly concern the modern civilized world, and in this 
book he has so classified the elements revealed by that analysis as to give them a 
high scientific value. His book is almost as systematic as a treatise upon one of the 
exact sciences, and stands in fine contrast to the rambling ethical discussions of which 
we hear so much and which leads us nowhere. How systematically Mr. Bierbower 
has gone to work appears from the very opening passage of the book. He attacks 
his subject directly and without any preliminary flourish, * * * Ifall authors 
were to state their theses as clearly as Mr. Bierbower has stated his, readers might be 
able to practice a teconomy. * .* * Mr. Bierbower begins in a way so attrac- 
tive to the scientific sense, and deals with so interesting a subject, that few will be 
likely to lay it aside after the ee of the introductory paragraphs above quoted. 
The systematic treatment which is thus given at the very start is kept up to the end. 


N. Y. Inde ¢ :-—That Mr. Austin Bierbower has produced a remarkably sug- 
gestive and striking treatise in his recent Morals of Christ is not affected by our ina- 
bility to go with bim tothe full lengthof all his conclusions. * * * On the whole, 
Mr. Bierbower has done the thing which needed to be done. He has made an impres- 
sive and in all ways mayer comparison of Christian morality with ancient secular 
ethics, and has shown that the comparison is not only in favor of Jesus, but that his 
teaching is essentially new and unworldly, and that it contains elements which imply 
more than transcendant moral illumination. Mr. Bierbower thinks and writes with 
a freshness that is all his own. 


Christian Register (Boston):—Written in a clear, intelligent style and with an 
earnestness of purpose that at once commands attention; * * full of matter 
both suggestive and readable.. 


Atlantic Monthly :—An interesting and forcible little book in which the author 
undertakes to differentiate Christ’s morality from the Jewish or childish, the Phari- 
ape ps ecclesiastic, and the Graeco-Roman or worldly. Much of the discrimination 
is of value. 


Inter Ocean :—The book is remarkable for its uniqueness as well as high literary 
character. . Whatever may be the personal opinions of the author upon any debatable 
aos of theology and philosophy, he has discussed his subject without the slightest 

ozmatism, One would have said that a book devoted to the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion would of necessity clash with the theological views of some of the count: 
less schools of theology, ranging as they do from the implicit faith of a Moody to,the 
absolute negation of an Ingersoll. This avoidance of theological controversy does 
not appear to have been specially sought by the author. On the contrary, he evi- 
dently wrote with the utmost om. He simply adhered with unswerving fidelity 
to the subject in hand, and as a consequence, steered clear of rocks and sand bars. It 
may well be doubted if another so yeep pd non-controversial work on Christ’s 
teachings can be found in the entire range of the literature of the Christian era. 


The Critic (N. Y.):—The book is one of great suggestiveness * * * written 
in an attractive style and with much literary grace. 


The Universalist :—The rich suggestiveness of Mr. Bierbower’s book is its chief 
value to the Christian student. Many a text of Scripture loses its dryness and fairly 
sparkles with meaning when viewed through the author’s mind. 


Chicago Times:—From the pen of Austin Bierbower, from whom whatsoever 1s 
blished is sure to be both incisive and interesting. * * * The whole is written 
in a crisp, epigrammatic way that serves to keep the reader’s interest closely through 
the whole inquiry. * * For the most part they (the reasonings) are distin- 
ed by great acuteness of analysis and complete fairness of statement. * * * 
i altogether from questions of orthodoxy, there are few works more 
marked by strong good sense, and which so clearly set forth the plan and value of 
Christ’s teachings in the advancement of the race. 


For Sale by dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, so cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & “0., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.—History of the Religion of Israel. 


he Home My reader can imagine my lesson 
: in faith brought abruptly toa close 


wan when the little rogue, half defiantly, | d- | a 
bo straightened back, tossed his head, ¢ undav-S¢ ere A 
Helps to High Living. ov 
| and replied: ‘‘I did the praying, mM i 
Sun.—Religion makes all men equal, | baby’s got the teeth; let him thank 


- are acorn God his own self!’’—American 

Mone non agar nepatety Youth. | HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 
Tues.—Work and love, that is the body Es Ara | ' \GENHOLT: 

id coal of the hasten belne. CHILDREN are happy because they BY REV. F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 
Wed.—\ always think there is something | never worry about to-morrow. You Ninth Lesson. 

—— I have not yet dis- | can’t be young again, but you can be 
Thurs.—Nature is ever repeating the as happy as a child if you will adopt Prophet Reformers: From Henotheism to Monetheism. 

same, and we must follow her its plan. : 

and imittete her. wares oN ae y In which century did the most advanced prophets of higher development than Elijah 
Fri.—Love is the crown of any life. prophets in Israel begin to preach mono- and Elisha. The most noted of them 


There iS nothing in a phy- theism? In what way had the conflict are Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. They 


Sat.—Our second mother, habit, is also a 
between Jahweh and Baal in the tenth cen- no longer fought for Jahweh with external 


good mother. sician'’s life that gives him 


Auerbach. tury led to this devélopment? How did force; their only weapons were their 
more satisfaction than seeing the political circumstances work to the preaching and the tales from ancient times 
same end ? they told to their people, in order to teach 
The Bird’s Farewell. the prompt effect of Scott’s ; Ahly 


3 ; aa Did these prophets preach against idola- them good lessons for their own conduct. 

Our dear little maid, we must bid you good- Emulsion of cod-liver oil in try only? What was their attitude toward Thus, in order to warn them against the 
| by ; ead ath bringing back plumpness and the ceremonial worship? (Isaiah 1: If to bull-worship, which was kept in honor in 
For November is here, and it’s time we 17, Micah 6:6 to 8.) What was their polit- the temples at Dan and Bethel, they told 


should fly color to thin il- a gow f af , : 
To the South, where we have an engage- and pale chil ical attitude? How does this one-sidedness what should have happened in the times of 


ment to sing. dren. prove their high moral standing? (B.f. Moses, how the indulgence of Aaron had 
But, remember this dear, we’ll return in the ‘‘Poor baby! " Everybod L,., I. p. 292, 293. ) awakened Moses’ anger. (Exod. 32; B. f. L., 
_ Spring. | i y What did they expect of the nearest fu- ». 265 to 270.) 

And if, while abroad, we hear anything new, sees the sad picture. No one ture? (Isaiah 21.) What at the end? In 7 as 

We'll learn it, and sing it next summer to Bc 4 ikash itis S itesbed In order to abolish human sacrifices which 

on but the physician appreciates ee ee eee —— seg apc | still occurred (Micah 6:7) they told, what 

In the same little tree on the lawn, if you’ll tt.’ Hek lien gf g:2to7.) In regard tothe implements of | us sia -aiaciiiadhs daaaiiicih ‘aed 

letus. — it. € Knows wnat angers war? (Isaiah 2:4.) In regard to priesthood? in 0 den times should have happened with 

So good-by, little maiden! Please do not threaten thin children (Micah 6:6 to 8. Jeremiah 31:31 to 34.) their forefather Abraham and his only son 

orget us. ‘ % = we aac. (Genesis 22: : . 

We're sorry to leave you,—too sorry for Let us send you a book In regard to nature and the animal world? Isaac. (Genesis 22; B. f. L. 143 to 149.) 

words ; b t thi (Isaiah 11:6 to 9, 35:1 to 10.) Jahweh asked more than even the greatest 

And we'll aha ogee a00U InNess. Had these prophets great successs in their external sacrifice, he asks the offering of 

ours wpe, ~ Birds Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, time? (Isaiah 6:9to 13. Matth. 23:29 to ourown hearts and lives. These prophets 

P. S.—Don’t mind if this letter sounds flat, a ae esky Cenuisien of catia: 35.) How then obtained this nation the did not even then feel, as we do, that God 

And ye nt our respectful regards to the oll—all druggists everywhere do. §r. a fame of having been the religious people ...)q never have made such a demand, but 
Cat. ——p -~ ? 2S 9 : Tr , , , 

par excellence? (B. 1. L.., p. 228 to 231.) still their opposition against this horrible 


—Oliver Herford. 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. custom was a great step forward toward 


A PROPOSAL In the eighth century there have been civilization and true religion. 
Learned It His Own Way. FOR EVERY LADY sche - ——E 
Johnnie was three years old and IN CHIGACO OUR LIMITED SPECIAL FREE BOOK OFFER. 
could talk every thing, says a writer] 4nd vicinity to 


, : mak i 
in one of the magazines. When baby Canned Wine 


brother came he had been wishing for | °% °88%_ with 


a ‘‘ little sister,’’ but was reconciled to ool RO'S 
the sex when his papa told him he POWDER, 


could hdve ‘‘lots more fun with a An English 
boy.’’ At that he clapped his little rov.ding dain” 
“Te ‘ ’ ies in endless 

hands and Said : Yes, he’s good] vatiety, the Pat 
enough for us; let’s keep him.’’ But ane Sees ¢ 
: . an A 

as time passed on Johnnie became] Custard, with. 


very impatient with the slow develop-| 9%.°888. 


FE WILL SEND TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED’STATES, FREE OF CHARGE: Charles 
Dickens’ ( omplete and Unabridged Works in 15 vols., illustrated; or Sir Walter Scott’s 
Waverley Novels, 25 complete works in 12 vols., with illustrations; or, George Eliot’s Com- 

plete Works, latest edition, complete and unabridged, in 6 large 12mo. vols., the author’s portrart and 

autograph on each book; or, Washington Irving’s Complete Works in to vols.; or, 50 Famous 

Novels by celebrated authors, in so different books in pamphlet form. 


/ Your choice of these great standard works will be sent for the next ninety days FREE OF CHARGE, 

J See | to introduce THE HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE to new readers. To every person sending $2.00 for THE 
~~, —* HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE one year, and adding 95 cents for shipping expenses, etc., on the books, 
— total $2.95, by Bank Draft, P. O. or Express Money Order, we wil! immediately send either of the above 
seis, and prepay the delivery charges to your town. Remember, the cost to you for the books, delivered at 


: . your town, including the high-class HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE for one year, is, all told, $2.95. 
kage will be sufficient to make four pints, 


ment of his little brother, and said: which ‘can either be served in dishes or BEX TRA INDUCEMENTT. 


nie : 9 . l : 
He’s no good to play with. His we fresh from England, has just been ree —_____ _-____— 
papa said: ‘‘Just wait my son, until} ‘ved >Y 


te: 


WHOLESALE: > : . > ‘ . ari ¥ reas > 

: The first 10,000 persons answering this advertisement, and ordering the Magazine and one 

baby has some teeth, and then he can SPRAGUE, Wanna © Ob. Dine setae Chicago. of the sete of books omer above, will get in addition his or her choice of any of the 
¢ ” W.D. CLARK & CO......... 3917 Cottage Grove Ave. following: 

P lay with  nafea? , GILLESPIE & CO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. a i 
About that time, spending an even- And other leading grocers, Chicago, lll. FIRST, ‘“ THE. LEATHER-STOCKING TALES,’’ by J. ‘‘ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN BUSINESS.” The 

i ie’ : Fenimore Cooper, illustrated edition, containing regular price of the book is $1 00, and J. J. Atwell, 

— with Johnnie Ss mamma, I was in- ) the five great works: ‘‘ The Deerslayer,”’ “The U. S. Dept. Agree. ee. sere: e 

; i i i Pathfinder,’’ The Last of the Mohicans,’’ ‘‘ The an evidence of my appreciation I send $5.00, for 
temsely amused on hearing his little BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR plogeer:" ‘* The Prairie,’ in one volume, or, which send five more copies ;”’ or, 


5000 
pe bag: Dre d for bed, he kneeled DARKNESS me DAYLIGHT SECOND, THe NEW YORK WEEKLY SuN (Demo- FIFTH, ‘‘ THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER 
at his mother’s knee, lifted up his lit- Weng one year; or, THE NEW YORK SEMI- CoLuMBUS,”’ by Washington Irving, last and only 


: or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. bli ), fi ne complete editon ; or, 
tle hands, and after saying ‘‘ Now I A FAMOUS WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel. Temperance, WER 4 ADVERTISER (Republican), ‘or © P 
y year; Or, 


SIXTH, The collected works of three famous poets 


| ‘ ”? . and Rescue work “mm His Name" in the fice under-world of ; 

ay me, he hesitated and added ‘ | New York. By Mra. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction | THIRD, WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, —Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant—in three separ- 

‘* Please send our baby some teeth : By Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD. new reprint edition; or, ate volumes, averaging over three hundred pages 
f ’ h y uh, A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. ase Mustyotions FOURTH, a copy of the splendid cloth-bound book, each. 

you forgot em when you sent him, fasted \ clita oak Ge tet os ~ dy ty A , re ti Every body says it is the biggest offer ever heard of, and can’t see how we do it. You will say the 


gents ever . 
and that’s why he’s no good to pla Agent. Wanted. both Men and xs gene . 07 WeGive Credit, | came when you see the books and magazine. Remember we pay the delivery charges to your town on 
with.’’ He ceinlind wrth and 8 eT WORT i ‘GG RON ae ~ Hartiord, Conn. ‘a everything. *No deduction from above price on New York City delivery. Address 


: ny < Also +.900 eT A GENT “Wan on Spe Terms for 
wound up with: ‘‘Hurry up with WORTHIN AGAZINE THE HOME-MAKER COMPANY, 36 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
a New setae i y Peet, nage: 
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ly Illustrated aa 


those teeth. Amen.’’ 
, vating. Helpful, and Cheap. 


: ht, igh ; 
A little later on, my neighbors left sine for $2.50, -brimfull of good things for all. THE HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE, Mrs. Croly (Jenny June) Editor, cheap in price only. 


more Campbell. Rev. Dr. Francis FE. Clark. f d ae ae ee 
town and were absent forsome months. | others —~ = for it. The bent wilh oe ae aioe over offered to THE HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE is the only high-class magazine in the regular form at $2.00 a 
| | Lady Agents. Write for particulars at once. Address 65 above. year; 20 cents a number. Good for the whole family. “It is,’ Gail Hamilton says, ‘‘ the best union of the 


When they returned Johnnie proudly —— | practical with the intellectual of all magazines,’ THE HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE is the ordinary 
said: ‘‘Our baby has some teeth and magazine size, and contains each month nearly one hnndred pages. Its departments are Literary, Home, 


now I can have fun with him.’’ Re- ONE DOLLAR Art, Household, Fashions, Topics of the Time, Correspondence and Queries. : 
i sietane) THE HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE would make a delightful holiday present. One year to one 
membering that prayer and wishing ped 


friend or six months each to two friends. 


to impress a lesson of faith upon him Hundreds of people will pay out many times the above amount for frivolous, worthless articles 
[ said seriously : ‘‘Was n’t God good during the next few weeks. Will you? 


to answer your prayers and give the —$$$$_______— 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


baby the teeth ?’’ | 
Chi ay th: , is easily made by any one of either sex in any part | A SLUMBER SONG. $30 TO $50 2 or woman in every county to 
ildlike he answered by asking a | of the country, who is willing to work industriously oo len Bilan Mecuet A take the sole agemey for an 
question ‘* Well. why did n’t he send atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you y . article that is needed in every 
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would n’t have had to ask ?”’ 

‘“QOh,’’ I thought, ‘‘the ‘whys’ 
that torment older people are entering 
your brain too early,’’ but continued 
my lesson. Now, Johnnie, listen. ‘‘ If 


‘* @ book mothers can gladly place in ine hands of make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters. —Elizabeth | oyich it will bring you a steady income. Splen 


ton Harbert. did opening for the right person. Don’t lose a 
THIS MACHINE FREE _ LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. moment. Bead jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
toepamis ~*~ a er Bde , Chi e Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Sere eerie machine avermade 161 La sulle Street, 45° | Springfield, Ohio. 
Our terms, conditions and eve ing 
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O i i. ful particulars, etc, aoa made easy Manufacturing 
= — ask cxgyamey for semothing : cut thisadvi. out and send to usto-dae: THE GREAT Rubber stamps, Send Lor 
very mucn and she gave o., Pt. rice List o utfits, to 

it to 1d: t hank h 5 >» ‘‘MENTION THIS PAPER.” J. F. W. Dorman & Co., 
you, would n't you than er: : - 21'7 East German Street, 
Baltimore, Md., U. 8S. A. 


‘“ Yes, yes,’’ he said. TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 
__ Very impressively, I tried to say: BICY GLE vniicr siete setae FREE 
Well, how will you thank God for 


answering your prayers and giving | POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
your brother the teeth ?”’ mia oe mg Knap, 9. i? TT.) Principal. 
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Publisher's Dotes. 


A Roll of Honor. 


Contributions and membership fees received 
by the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society during the week ending Nov. 7, 
7892. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Previously acknowledged . . . $108.63 
LIFE MEMBERSHIPS. 
Previously acknowledged . . $ 20.00 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS. 

Previously acknowledged. . . $51.00 
Mrs. J. C. Bills, Davenport, Ia. 1.00 
Mrs. H. Kellogg, Jackson,Mich. 1.00 
Mrs. E. T. Leonard, Chicago ._ 1.00 
Mrs. C. S. Weaver, Cleveland,O. 1.00 
Rev. C. F. Bradley, Quincy, Ill. 1.00 
- Mrs. C. F. Bradley, Quincy, Ill. 1.00 
see 
$185.63 


The announcement and appeal of last 
week had not time toreach all of UNITy’s 
readers before the list for the present week 
was closed. It is hoped that the responses 
during the next seven days will be gener- 
ous. Prompt help is necessary to enable 
the Sunday School Society to carry on its 
unimpaired work. 

Address remittances to 

CHARLES H. KERR, /reasurer, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sunday School Publications. 


The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, have 
just obtained a supply of a new collection 
envelope, cloth lined and arranged with 
spaces for recording the collection of a class 
for each Sunday in the year with monthly 
and quarterly footings. The price is 50 
cents a dozen and a sample will be mailed 
for sixcents. They have alsoa fresh supply 
of the following standard lesson manuals 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society of Boston. 

First Lessons on the Bible. By Rev. E. 
H. Hall. Cloth, three dollars per dozen, 
sample by mail thirty cents. 

Manual of Unitarian Belief. By Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. Cloth, three dollars 
per dozen, sample by mail thirty cents ; 
paper, two dollars per dozen. sample by 
mail twenty cents. 

Religions before Christianity. By Prof. 
C. C. Everett. Cloth, three dollars per 
dozen, sample by mail thirty cents. 

The Citizen and the Neighbor. By Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. Cloth, three dollars per 
dozen, sample by mail thirty cents. 

An Illustrated Sunday School Primer for 
primary classes. By Mrs. Frances E. Col- 
burn. Paper, $1,50 per dozen, sample by 
mail 15 cents. Teacher’s Manual to accom- 
pany the Primer 20 cents. 

A Handbook of Temperance. 
F. Dole. 10 cents. 

Early Hebrew Stories. 
Dole. Paper, 20 cents. 

History of the Religion of Israel. By Prof. 
C. H. Toy. Cloth, $4 per dozen, sample by 
mail 40 cents. 

A Study of the Sects. By Rev. William 
H. Lyon. Cloth, 190 pages, $6 per dozen, 
sample by mail 60 cents. 

Questions for Bible Study, By Rev. C. F. 
Dole. Part one, 5 cents, part two, 15 cents, 
part three 15 cents. 

Noble Lives and Noble Deeds. Weekly 
leaflets for Sunday Schools. Price 2 cents 
per copy, $1 per hundred, postage extra. 
Thirteen numbers now ready, forty numbers 
to be issued in all. 

Lessons in Religion for the Older Classes 
in Sunday Schools. By Rev. Charles A. 
Allen. Parts one, two, three now ready, 
other numbers to be issued, price Io cents a 
copy, $1 per dozen. 


By Rev. C. 


By Rev. C. F. 


The price per dozen on lessons in this list 
does not in any case include postage. Ad- 
dress orders to the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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FREE TICKET TO CALIFORNIA, 


For conditions and full information address Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Information, Box 289, Chicago, III. 


The Royalty of Service. 


A sermon by Rev. F. ILL. Hosmer, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Handsomely printed 
with white hand-made cover, uniform with ‘ Blessed 
be Drudgery.’’ Mailed for 1ocents. 12 copies for $1.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., have a few slightly 
damaged copies of the following fifty cent 
paper books: The Rice Mills of Port Mys- 
tery, The Coming Climax, An Ounce of 
Prevention, The Morals of Christ, St. Solifer 
with other Worthies and Unworthies, John 
Auburntop, Novelist, The Genius of Galilee, 
and The Auroraphone. These copies will 
be mailed while they last for 25 cents each. 


They have also a new supply of reference 
books for Sunday-schools using the six 
years course: The Bible for learners, vol- 
umes I and II, $2.00 each ; Knappert’s Re- 
ligion of Israel, $1.00,. Stanley’s History of 
the Jewish Church, three volumes $6.00. 


— + 


“ THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 


is the title of anew book, beautifully printed 
and elegantly bound, containing some thirty 
different views of Niagara Falls reproduced 
from the finest instantaneous photographs, 
and accompanied by descriptive text from 
the pens of distinguished writers, extending 
from Father Hennepin down to Charles Dud- 
ley Warner and Sir Edwin Arnold. This 
sumptuous little volume will be sent to any 
address on receipt of the publishers’ price 
of fifty cents. A similar volume, contain- 
ing twenty large plates with descriptive 
text, forming an admirable practical guide 
to the Falls, under the appropriate title of 
‘“ How to See Niagara,’’ will be sent for the 
same price. Address, inclosing money 


order or postal note, Brentano’s, 204 Wabash f[ 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


By the Illinois Central R. R. Co., at Low 
Prices and on Easy Terms, in 
Southern Illinois. 


The best farm country in the world for 
either large or small farms, gardens, fruits, 
orchards, dairying, raising stock or sheep. 
A greater variety of crops, with a greater 
profit, can be grown on a less amount of 
land in this country than can be raised in 
any other portion of this State. Don’t go 
elsewhere to buy lands for farms until you 
see Southern Illinois. Ail sales made ex- 
clusively by the Land Commissioner, I. C. 
R. R. Co. 

Special inducements and facilities offered 
by the Illinois Central Railroad Company 
to go and examine these lands. For full 
descriptlon and map, and any information, 
address or call upon E. P. SKENE, Land 
Commissioner I. C. R. R. Co.. 78 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I]. 


a 


The renewed interest in the 
writings of the poet Whittier 
makes especially timely a lit- 
tle book of “Outline Studies 
in Holmes, Bryant and Whit- 
tier’ by W. C. Gannett, a 
new edition of which has just 
been published. The princi- 
pal poems of the three poets 
are classified in this pamph- 
let, but the outlines and sug- 
gestions for reading, conver- 
sation and study are particu- 
larly full on the poet Whittier. 
Paper, 32 pages, ten cents. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


First Steps 


Philosophy 


By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER, 
duthor of ‘Ethical Religion.’ 


This little book aims to answer in a thorough- 
going and scientific way two fundamental inquiries, 
What is Matter? and What is Duty? Clear notions 
on these points constitute, in the author's judgment 
indispensable preliminary steps to any sound think. 
ing in philosophy. What degree of success he at- 
tains his reade.s and critics must judge. He avoiris 
technical language and puts his thoughts in simple 
and popular form. The book is not so much for 
philosophers as for ordinary men and women who 
are feeling their way toan intelligible and satisfac. 
tory view of the world. 


Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


What Can Ethics Do For Us ?—By William 


Mackintire Salter. Paper, 12mo, 32 pages, io cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Timely Books of Fact 
and Fiction. 


The Coming Climax In the Des- 


tinies of America. By Lester C. Hubbard. 480 
pages of startling facts and searching questions in 
American politics. Written before the Homestead 
and Idaho troubles, it predicts and accounts for 
these and worse commotions, and points out the 
way to a peaceful solution. Cloth, $1.50 ; paper, 
50 cents. 

‘‘ In the intense earnestness of the author, the book 
is somewhat pessimistic in tone, but it evidences 
a careful study of the problems that are vexing the 
nation to-day, and a spirit of loyalty to American 


liberty in its deepest and widest meaning.’’—Union 
Signal. 


An Ounce of Prevention to save 


America from Having a Government of the Few, 
by the Few, and for the Few. Considerations in 
favor of a succession tax and asystem of public 
manual training schools. By Augustus Jacobson. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


“A vigorous discussion . His purpose is 
sane and noble, and his‘ Ounce of Prevention’ is 
worth many pounds of cure.’’—New.York World. 


Lessons From the World of Matter 


and the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons by 
Rufus Leighton. 1i2mo, 430 pages, cloth. $1,25; 
paper, so cents. 


‘‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's 
unpublished sermons has been published in this city. 
It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which 
one draws inspirations, feeling indebted for every 
page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by 
turns from Theodore Parker’s sentences, just as from 
her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and gra§ses. the 
brown face of good Mother Earth at times appears, 
making us bless beauty and utility in the same 
breath.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Inquirendo Island. By MHudor 


Genone. A clever story of love and adventure on 
a strange island, where the one sacred book is the 
Arithmetic. Paper, 353 pages, $0 cents. 


A stronger piece of fiction than Edward Bellamy’s 
‘ Looking Backward.’’— 7he Arena. 

An attack on revealed religion.—N. Y. 7ymes. 

Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the es- 
sential truths of God’s universe.—Ch&ristian Register. 


The Last Tenet: Imposed upon 


the Khanof Tomathoz. By Hudor Genone, author 
of Inquirendo Island. Copiously illustrated with 
original drawings by Louis M. Glackens. 12mo0, 
165 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“A delightful story, charmingly illustrated.”— 
Boston Traveller. 


Liberty and Life.— Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. r2mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his o'd reverences. ‘The discourses are 
fullof interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citaiion, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


Any book in this list can be obtained from leadin 
booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. Any veader of UNITY who would like to 
make a dusiness ar‘angement by which he can obtain 
books of all publishers at wholesale prices ts invited to 
write for particulars. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Roger Hunt. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


One of the very best of the many superior novels 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished.—Auffalo Courter. 


The first books of Mrs. Woolley displayed marked 
ability; but this, her most ambitious effort thus far, 
is strong and true enough to rank among the best 
fictions of the day. Not only has she written an in- 
teresting novel but created a character, for Roger 
Hunt is not a personification of virtue or vice, but a 
man, and such a one as we have all known only too 
often.—New York Home Journal. 


Now that the ‘‘emancipated woman ”’ has had her 
say, such sober and thoughtful minds as Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and Mrs. Woolley have at last expressed 
the sounder theory of marriage, based upon a wider 
and deeper view of all the facts. The strength of 
their work lies in its faithfulness to the Teutonic 
conscience, which Sng ttey opeening ples have 
inherited, and which they will never lose through 
imitation of weaker races except to their own per- 
manent degradation.—Literary World. 


A careful and well-wrought portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egotist.—Christian Union. 


Powerfully written and very absorbing. Only a 
writer of rare tact and skill could have eS such a 
motifand kept within the borderland where good 
taste is not offended.— Toledo Blade. 


One volume, cloth, 16mo, price $1.25. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of wehees by way 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


TL SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or rlor. and new Churches unpro- 

vided with Hymn Buoks, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts Songs of Fuith, Hope and Charity, set to 
vid tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to Godand 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to ‘Gospel" tunes, 
Respensive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Kach pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together. with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added —a complete little service book—for 
15 cents; 81.50 per dozen. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITT «EK, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


The Faith that Makes Faithfur— 


Eight sermons: ‘‘Blessed be Drudgery,’’ I tad, 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water," and “Wrestling 
and Blessing,” by William C. Gannett; ‘Faith{y}. 
ness,’’ ‘Tenderness,’ “The Seamless Robe" ang 
‘The Divine Benediction,"’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages, cloth, gilt, $1.00; imitatioy, 
parchment, 50 cents. 


There is that in the pages so Seanety human that 
one is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy jy 
the name of toiling, suffering, longin and loving 
man.—Church Messenger (Episcopalian). 


‘It says in style as classic as was ever petined, and 
with an imagery the most unique and chaste, wha; 
Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit 
your meanness.’ ’’—Frances E. Willard. 


Blessed be Drudgery.—A sermon 


by William C. Gannett. New edition from new 
plates. White hand-made paper cover, stitched 
with silk, 30 pages, 10 cents. 


A Grateful Spirit and other Sermons. 


By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 303, $1.00, 

One of the remarkable things in these sermons is 
the union of freedom and boldness with reverence 
.... Another remarkable thing is the union of much 
careful reading—in prose and poetry apart from 
beaten tracks—with much homely observation of out. 
ward things and of men's lives.—Christian Register, 
Happiness from Thoughts and Oth- 


er Sermons.—By James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, 


297 pages, $1.00. 

Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true 
and pure strain, but a poet as well, and his moraliz. 
ing on lifeis neither trite nor dry; it is such as to 
strengthen a deep and sober confidence in the Eter- 
nal Righteousness.—Lilerary World. 

The Complete Life..—Six discourses 


by James H. West: ‘The Complete Life,” ‘The 
Helper-On,’’ ‘‘Moral Purpose,’’ ‘‘The Deification 
of Man,” ‘Equilibrium,’ “The Holy Spirit.” 
Cloth, 18mo, 107 pages, 50 cents. 


Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true!... ..Such ks are genuine uplifts of 
heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, if we 
ever do throtigh earth’s sordid dust and mire, we 
shall have mieti like Jatties H. West to thank for 
finding our way there.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—A 


series of religious meditations, or aspifations. By 
James H, West. Cloth, square 18mo, 65 pages, 
50 cents. 

Practical Piety.— Four sermons by 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones: ‘‘The Economies of Relig- 
ioti,’’ ‘Bread versus Ideas,” “Present Sanctities ”’ 
“The Claims of the Children.’’ Cloth, square 
i8iio. 60 pages, 30 cents ; paper, to cetits, 


The author has ati epigraniniatic h bit of speech, 
coupled with a facility of illustratioti aod a quick- 
ness of faticy tiot often fotind iti Setmon-writers, and 
his view of the relations of religion to modern condi- 
ticns and every-day needs,appeal to the average lay 
mind as remarkably sensible.—Oak/and Enqutrer. 


The Royalty of Service.—A sermoti 


by Frederick L. Hosmer, uniform with ‘Blessed 
be Drudgery,’’ 23 pages, 10 cents. 


Comfortings.—A book of selections 


compiled by Judson Fisher. Cloth, square 18mo, 
182 pages, $1.00. 


Helps for Home Nursing.-—Sec- 


ond edition, revised. By Irene H. Ovington. 
Cloth, square 18mo, 115 pages, 50 cents. 


This little book deals in an eminently practical 
way with the simplest but often the least-known 
phases of home nursing.—Christian Union. 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipl of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishiers, 
17 Dearborn Stre-t. Chicago. 


“Practical Piety.” A little 
volume of four sermons by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones_ on 
“The Economies of Religion,” 
“Bread versus Ideas,” “Pres- 
ent Sanctities,” “The Claims 
of the Children. A Califor- 
nia newspaper, commenting 
on this book, says: “The 
author’s views on the relations 
of religion to modern condi- 
tions and every day needs, ap- 
peal to the average lay mind 
as remarkably _ sensible.” 
Cloth, thirty cents, paper, 
ten cents. 


Cuartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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JUST ISSUED 


Natural Religion 


in sermons: by JAMES VILA BLAKE, author of 
‘Poems,’’ ‘‘ Essays,”’ *' St. Solifer,’’ ‘* Legends from 
Storyland,” etc Cloth, 12mo, paper label. $1.0 
postpaid. 


175 Dearborn St,, Chicago: 


JNITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHO setting forth 


the principles doctrines and basis o nomen? of the 
Un n Church. All mailed for 25 cents. 
NITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEF. 175 De at. Chicas 
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